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THE BETRAYERS. 


PERHAPS the most striking illustration of the binding power of 
temptation as applied to politicians nominally working for the good 
of the public, and also to those who are the more or less openly 
avowed tools of special interests, is to be found in the fact that 
Protection has no deserters and few secret betrayers. However 
fiercely the “patriots” forming the coming Unionist Administra- 
tion may wrangle as to which shall get the largest tariff pickings— 
wheat-land, granite, or iron ingots, say—it is most unlikely that 
those who have done the most, and who will therefore, in all likeli- 
hood, get the least, will go over to the Free Trade party, or will 
even try to hamper the logical working out of a policy which may 
not be to their liking or interest. 

How different it is with the Free Trader! I am fully convinced 
that a large majority of the Anglo-Saxon race are against the 
legalisation of private plunder by tariffs; yet I have seen black 
treachery smother a Free Trade majority in four of our great 
divisions-—the United States, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia 
—and it is now doing its work in the very citadel of Free Trade, 
the United Kingdom itself, where a Free Trade party which only 
talks, talks, talks, and may not act, is presented like a whale seized 
by the Twofold Bay “killer grampuses” to the lances of the 
destroyers. The classical instance of insincerity is to be found, as so 
often we Australasians think, in the Republic of the United States 
of North America. The great Liberal wave of the ’eighties, which 
in England was discreetly diverted from an issue of agrarian 
fiscalism to the great Home Rule discussion, did succeed in the 
States in electing a “Democratic” candidate as President on a 
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platform of which Free Trade was the chief issue, and direct taxa- 
tion the avowed means to obtain it. As talk, nothing could have 
been better. It was not then considered of importance that, to 
secure the support of a large body of the “ criminal rich,” the direct 
tax advocated was an income tax rather than the site value tax of 
the “ unpractical” men, nor that the President chosen was known to 
be in the closest sympathy with the class who thrive on law- 
created special privileges. History tells the result. 

The income tax, not falling on the different States of the 
Union in proportion to their population, was declared “unconstitu- 
tional” by a bare majority vote of the Supreme Court. This very 
point had been urged “ad nauseam”—the phrase generally applied 
to a truth one does not wish to hear—by the advocates of a Federal 
tax on site values, which vary as between States in strict accord 
with population. President Cleveland therefore knew beforehand 
he would fail to carry his Income Tax proposal; and that he 
intended to fail is shown by the fact that he took no steps after- 
wards to alter the law. The Free Trade Movement in the United 
States perished, done to death by the inaction of its leaders; and 
the recreant Free Trade Party is to this day superseded by a Pro- 
tectionist minority, as I believe it to be, who know their own mind 
and have no difficulty in raising all the funds they require, as their 
taxes fall on the poor and needy, and only benefit the wealthy. 
Hence, at the one pole of society, the tramps of whom there are so 
many millions—and at the other pole the pauper-souled multi- 
millionaire, entrenched among his tariff and other privileges. 

Next I remember that a Conservative-Protectionist party rul- 
ing Canada, with pretences of a “national policy,” was most right- 
eously kicked out by a great Free Trade revival under Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. History tells what he did with his mandate: such a per- 
centage off British goods as the organised beneficiaries of the Mac- 
donald tariff did not object to, no direct taxation, and a dead Free 
Trade party, its dishonoured corpse a rampart for a flank attack on 
Free Trade in Britain. What worse service to the cause could this 
Free Trade leader have done had he been of the other party? If 
avowed Protectionists were again to obtain control in Canada, why 
should the Free Trade majority that destroyed Macdonaldism and 
that still exists regret what would alter only names and words? 

Then I remember how, in the same great days, G. H. Reid, the 
glorious leader of the ever-faithful Free Trade Colony of New 
South Wales, “cast out devils” in the shape of the Dibbs 
tariff, enacted by inadvertence. Reid was the best Free 
Trade leader the world has seen, until he fell; and much of his 
work yet stands. He was pledged to wipe out the tariff save on 
intoxicants and narcotics, and to direct taxation in its stead. He did 
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enact a moderate income tax and a site value tax of Id. in the £1, 
with an exemption up to £240, but he failed to repeal all the 
tariff as pledged, and made a secret treaty with the Tories not to 
increase direct taxation. Reid was “too good to kill and not good 
enough to keep,” and at the outset of the Federal movement, he 
took control of Free Trade movement in Australia as a whole. His 
tone is shown by the fact that he has taken for his party the title 
“Low Tariff” as opposed to the “ High Tariff,” a/ias of the Deakin 
Protectionist party. The contention that a low tax on kerosene is 
Free Trade while a high tax on flour is Protection does not appeal 
to the Australian mind. But to-day the Reid “Low Tariff” Party 
and the Free Trade half of the Labour Party decisively outnumber 
the Deakinites and the Protectionist Labour men. But there is 
no leader who can be trusted! Let this be Reid’s epitaph. 

When the Bank panic burst over Australasia, the Colony of 

New South Wales, owing to Reid’s reforms, stood the test next 
best to New Zealand where alone similar laws existed ; and to-day 
these two communities alone in Australasia have recovered, and are 
progressing on the lines he followed while yet untainted. 
* But, it may be objected, “What do English readers care about 
all this talk of Colonials and of Americans?” Let us assume it as 
certain that English voters will for ever act quite differently from 
all the other Anglo-Saxons, and will for ever vote for men who 
merely talk Free Trade, and resolutely decline to “ get off the backs 
of the poor,” as Tolstoy phrases it! It will last for this 
Parliament, no doubt. But it would be well to remember the 
fate that overtook the weak-kneed Liberal Government of 1892-5, 
a Liberal Government which, returned to office largely as the result 
of its “Newcastle Programme” pledges in respect of the taxation 
and rating of land values, the abolition of the breakfast-table duties 
and so forth, failed miserably to redeem those pledges and met with 
utter and well-deserved defeat at the polls. Let us hope that the 
present Liberal Government may prove more courageous, more 
faithful, and, as a consequence, more fortunate. 

I mention Tolstoy, but perhaps Cobden is a more familiar 
name. The “Cobden” Club! Truly a great name! How Cob- 
den would have revelled to be sure, in taxes on tea and sugar! 
How utterly different in nature from such taxes would he have 
found a tax on flour! How sweetly subservient to the needs of 
the rich, and especially of the landed nobility, Cobden ever was! 
To-day I received a letter from a Western M.P., the only one of an 
Australian standard of principles—would he take that as a compli- 
ment? “ How fond we are,” he says, “ of formulating principles, and 
then shrieking out dismay when the practical details are pro- 
pounded.” I suppose if one man is more than any other responsible 
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for the apparently gloomy prospects of Free Trade in Britain, it 
is Mr. Harold Cox, so long—and probably still—the “ soul ” of the 
“ Cobden” Club, and the dictator to-day, “vice Lord Rosebery 
superseded,” of official practical proposals. 

It was with a peculiar relish that one read the reported objec- 
tions to the Scots Valuation Bill which, in this “ Free Trader’s” 
opinion, justified him in moving its rejection. One remembers 
that a Valuation Bill for the Kingdom and a stiff tax on site values 
are the necessary preliminaries to any system of Free Trade com- 
patible with the steadily rising cost of Government, which all the 
world has to face. The promise of “high license” duties fourteen 
years hence will not suffice, with the Protectionist press in the 
meantime constantly urging “Only submit to our dictation, and 
untold millions are yours—two, three, four hundred millions a year. 
Tax yourselves, and give us a share, and it shall be yours.” Such 
were the wiles Satan used when tempting the Master. 


There are only three arguments in the Times report of Mr. 
Cox’s speech: (1) That land is cheaper in “new countries” than in 
Britain ; (2) that in a new colony the land is bare and naked, and 
of course the site value is easier to arrive at where no improvements 
exist at all; (3) that “the value of the site is normally one-fifth, or 
a quarter, or a third of the value of the whole subject, namely fabric 
and site together: therefore, to get the same revenue, the rate must 
be three times what it was before. If they were 6s. 8d. now, they 
must be raised to 20s.” This thrice-repeated argument is as utter- 
ly incorrect as any ever made. Though an Anglo-New Zealander, 
I do not care to discuss for ever the New Zealand figures, but it is 
only reasonable to bear in mind that for thirty years the site values 
of that country have varied very little from five-eighths of total 
value of real property, and that this excludes values of railways 
and minerals owned by the State. These wild guesses at a fifth to 
a third as “normal” only show the speaker’s contempt for his 
audience and for their knowledge of the subject in hand. But, of 
course, New Zealand is a new country, with little land exceeding 
£100,000 an acre in site value, and economic laws may be different 
there! 

Let me therefore take the case of the most valuable land in 
the whole world, with a history of nearly three centuries. In New 
York, where the site values are so great that it is not possible to 
build one of the great sky-scrapers, the most costly business build- 
ings in the world, to equal the value of the site it stands upon, the 
proportion is very nearly of our colonial average. And, so far from 
its being true that a present rate of 6s. 8d. would require a 20s. rate 
on site values, we find from the figures, whether of New York or of 
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Australasia, that about an 11s. rate would be the equivalent.1 From 
what recess of his imagination is the 20s. rate, presented to an awe- 
stricken House of Commons, evolved? Very few papers of late 
date can compare for the magnitude of the sums involved and for 
the successful realising of a great principle with the 1907 report of 
the New York Department of Taxes and Assessments, which under 
Mr. Lawson Purdy, one of the very best men in public life in 
America, is beginning to regulate the welter of injustice constitut- 
ing normal British or American local taxation. The report contains 
the following most important comparison with other cities of values 


for 1907 :-— 


: Per head. 
Land Improve- Total land _—_ Total real 
value. ments. value. estate. 
4 £ & 4 
Manhattan Borough ... 246 120 542,452,314 807,050,260 
The Bronx Borough ...... 118 73 43,212,190 71,946,401 
Brooklyn Borough ......... 67 83 96,042,273 214,405,277 
Queen's Borough ......... 115 69 24,717,140 39,157,970 
Richmond Borough ...... 64 59 5,094,385 9,812,022 
City of New York...... 166 100 711,518,300 1,140,801,930 
For comparison: 
a £ £ £ 
Boston, Mass. (1906) ...... 213. +138 #©127,089,840 209,499,900 
St. Louis (1906) ............ 50 47 39,871,510 77,472,750 
Detroit (1907) ............ 7 57 24,907,004 46,403,280 
Baltimore (1906) ......... 47 59 25,720,047 58,402,003 
Milwaukee (1906) ......... 52 42 17,488,675 31,520,312 


I can hardly hope, perhaps, that anyone will take the trouble to 
exhaustively compare these figures, but a glance will show that, 
with a world of variety in values per head in exact accord with the 
size and relation of each locality, with a world of variety in the 
capital sums assessed, and that by totally independent municipal 
employers, under varied State laws, the proportion of site value and 
improvement value varies but little from the Australasian figure of 
five to three, and never even remotely approaches Mr. Cox’s gratu- 
itous absurdity of one in five, or one in four, or one in three! 


As this is the first time that these New York figures are made 
public as to their totals, and they have not been published before 
in England, they may be of some interest in themselves. There 


1. In Britain where improvement are fully assessed and site values in vacant land, 
mineral rents, royalties, wayleaves, riparian rights, &c., go very largely rate free at 
present, an even lower rate than 11/- might well be the equivalent: at any rate, why 
not find out the local facts ? 
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is a useful appendix, calling attention to the need of vigilance in 
increasing assessments where values are rising. “As a building 
constantly deteriorates (barring additions and alterations) from 
the time of completion, owners of improved real property, particu- 
larly where land values are stationary, are vitally interested in see- 
ing that assessments on appreciating property shall keep pace with 
the increase. With the needs of the city increasing and the 
appreciating property not contributing its full share, the stationary 
property will have to pay more than its due.” While this is not 
stalwart Liberalism, it very neatly shows how the landlord protégés 
of Mr. Cox—who very naturally do not want it generally known 
that it is land only, and not house property and other improvements, 
that enhances in value—get their hands into the pockets of the 
householders. And, as to these untaxed enhancements of value, 
greater in Britain even than in America, let me give some figures, 
weary as they are. The annual increase in the value of real estate 
in the city of New York is £75,400,000, within £2,000,000 of the 
value of all the real estate of the town of St. Louis. One year’s 
increase in New York City site values amounts to £38,000,000, 
which is more than the total value of all the buildings 
in St. Louis or Baltimore, and of the whole “real estate” 
assessment in New Orleans or Milwaukee. The report 
states further that “this site value alone, exclusive of 
improvements, in the city of New York, is greater than the whole 
real estate inclusive of land and improvements in the State of 
Pennsylvania ; it must be remembered that the land values of New 
York are not limited by any productive capacity of the soil itself, 
nor do they exist merely because of the number of people living 
there. They have arisen because the City is the gateway of the 
New World, with the activities and industries of the eighty million 
people of the United States to add to its desirability as a place of 
exchange and market for products. What will these values be 
in another twenty or thirty years, with the increase of the wealth 
and population of the nation, and when increased transportation 
facilities have expanded the metropolitan district to include pro- 
bably two million people ?” 

“Change the name, and the story is told of thee.” What is 
New York, “the gateway of the New World,” to London, the 
financial, trading, and residential centre of the world itself? “My 
God, what a city to sack,” said General Blucher. And sacked it 
is: gutted like a herring, by a handful of Dukes and their jackals. 
For it is assuredly true, as Senator Howe says in “The British City,” 
that whereas American city government is often rather corrupt all 
along the line, it can be, and often is, made good all along the line, 
but British city government is pure in all matters where 
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the “House of Landlords” is not concerned, and beyond that point 
“graft” rules, legalised, robed, and honoured. Not merely does the 
ground lord contribute trivially to the rates, but he habitually uses 
his power to blackmail cities desirous to make public improvements, 
by which he himself is the ultimate beneficiary. And the 7zmes is 
scandalised at Eugene Schmitz, of San Francisco, blackmailing 
disorderly houses! Anyway, his blackmailings landed him in jail, 
if only temporarily—a sufficient illustration of differences in method. 

It is not that the member for Preston is a very important per- 
son, but, like Cleveland, Laurier, and Reid, and the proverbial “ant 
in amber,” he has “ got there.” We see a Ministry pledged to Free 
Trade unable to drop a hateful tax on the sugar of the poor, and 
embarrased for a few millions for old age pensions at the very peril 
of its existence. We see a Ministry pledged to valuation and 
some form of taxation of site values bringing forward a measure by 
which Reid and John Ballance crushed like paper the strongest 
Tory Upper Houses in Australasia—but bringing it forward in the 
only form that a weak House of Peers can reject it! Has not Mr. 
Ure, whose good faith no one doubts, said of last year’s Scots 
Valuation Bill, “It is not a Rating Bill: if it had contained a clause 
about rating, the Lords could not have thrown it out”? Even were 
this not so, a Budget tax on land values can be passed in the teeth 
of the Lords, and the valuation of the land also can be carried out 
administratively, despite all that the Peers can say or do. Free 
Trade majorities have been hypnotised out of action in Australia, 
in Canada, and in the States, by a policy of talk, and by presenting 
the hungry, the naked, and the homeless, with statistics to 
show them how well off they are, in place of setting before them, 
tax free, the food, the clothes, and the houses, now taxed so heavily 
in the interests of the idle beneficiaries of law-made special privi- 
leges! If nothing be done by this Ministry to relieve the over-rated 
householder and the overtaxed artisan, they will look elsewhere. 
Perchance to State Socialism. Perchance to Victoria, the creature 
of Protection, bled white by emigration,~ by criminal banking 
methods, by land monopoly, and by the Press who did it all. Or, 
perhaps by a happy chance, to New South Wales, with her more 
honest fiscal methods, her clean banking laws, her growing hostility 
to landlordism, and, as the keystone of the whole, her complete 
valuation system. These results were not arrived at, however, by 
allowing the most fainthearted to dictate the Liberal policy, thus 
fretting out the hearts of those responsible for the opportunity, but 
by smashing blow on blow, until victory was assured. 

It is Protectionists who try to paralyse the Liberal arm in deal- 
ing with the question of site values. That such is the necessary 
result of natural law may be proved by its reverse application. In 
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New Zealand the Liberal-Labour Party has won six general 
elections in succession, the only essential bond of union, as “Dick” 
Seddon once said, being the further taxation of sire values, com- 
bined with the further reduction of customs. In this Colony, a 
very perfect Valuation Department has been in operation since 
1896, and on several occasions the site value taxation has been 
moderately increased, the biggest jump being in the year just pass- 
ed. One important consequence is that since the system settled 
down, there has not been either a millionaire or a pauper in the 
country. Yet it is, for its size, the richest community in the 
world, with £293 per capita of private wealth, and £37 of external 
trade for last year (N.Z. Year Book, 1907). But a more important 
matter is this: A fair basis of dealing with site values having been 
arrived at, a very large measure of Free Trade has followed, though 
a majority of the Cabinet are Protectionist in opinion. Each 
revision of the tariff has meant a reduction of serious importance, 
and New Zealand’s tariff burden is now the lowest of any Colony. 
Further reductions are assured, though of course nothing is con- 
templated likely to injure any industry believed to be dependent 
upon tariff assistance. 

“Free Trade, Free Land, Free Men” must be the motto of our 
Free Trade Government ; for, however eloquent the professions of 
a Government may be, and however honest individual supporters 
may be, it is sure that a Free Trade Administration that merely 
“talks around” the question of site values, a Free Trade Adminis- 
tration that fears to carry its principles to their logical conclusion, 
is doomed to irremediable ruin. Whereas experience shows that 
permanent success is the prize of sustained courage. 


MERVYN J. STEWART. 





SOCIALISM IN HISTORY. 


WHEN one is asked to state shortly what Socialism means, it is 
not easy to give an answer. However, according to Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., in Socialism and Society, (who is an official 
exponent of the I.L.P.), it is as follows:—“The community acting 
through law and organised into definite forms, determining the 
lines of individual action, is an essential part of the Socialist idea” 
Here we have what thorough Socialism denotes, and we have the 
clear corollary, that it can only be fully introduced by the regiment- 
ation of the people. 


The land owned by the community, and no private appropria- 
tion of economic rent: this might be accomplished by the land 
being leased out for a term of years, and the farmers kept under 
control of the local authorities, which is the system over most of 
India, the States share being farmed out; only the control 
is exercised by the officers of the central government. It would 
be possible for this control to be entrusted to communal officers, 
giving each community an interest in the success of the manage- 
ment. Now that so many agricultural operations are done by 
machinery this is thinkable, and the good of the community as a 
whole could be made of primary importance, and not merely 
pecuniary profit. For instance, if thought good, the conversion of 
farms into grass lands could be forbidden, and only such rent taken 
as would allow of ordinary agriculture. This would help to stem 
the depopulation of the countryside, and we should not have ab- 
sentee landlords growing rich at the expense of the real prosperity 
of their country as has been the case in Ireland. But it is when 
we approach modern industry, and try to apply socialist ideas, 
especially in a country without protection and depending on a huge 
foreign export and import, that the social regimentation of all in- 
dustrial undertakings is unthinkable: unless indeed all the trading 
world were equally regimented and communities dealt directly with 
one another. The smallest knowledge of human nature tells us 
that the result of any such wholesale regimentation would be su- 
tolerable oppression, and in the end the complete suppression of 
every kind of liberty. Thought would perish, and human energy, 
which is dependent on thought, would dwindle, and would only be 
exerted under the lash of the taskmaster. 
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But, say the Socialists, the present individualistic system is also 
intolerable. Social co-operation enables fabulous wealth to be 
produced, and the landholders and great capitalists appropriate an 
enormous proportion of it, leaving the toiling masses to live for the 
most part in squalid city slums on wages only just enough to breed 
a race to continue their labours. Day by day the gulf between the 
irresponsible rich, living for the most part in luxurious hotels or well 
appointed villas, and the masses, becomes more and more pro- 
nounced. The professional and the shop-keeping classes exist 
mainly for the rich, and are part of their entourage. It is indeed 
only the scraps, which fall from the rich man’s table, that come to 
the real producers. To the individualist argument, that without 
competition, the best that is in man will not be forthcoming, the 
socialist replies that the greatest benefactors of the human race 
did not work for profit, that altruism can be stimulated, and that 
the captains of the new order will be so chosen as to be free from 
the egoism and self-seeking of ordinary human nature. But the 
argument can be carried on with an infinite number of cogent rea- 
sons for and against, and so it will be most profitable to seek 
guidance from the past history of the world. 

When the ancient world is first disclosed to us, the masses were 
slaves, and we know from the literature of Assyria, Egypt and 
Palestine, that social conditions were formed by the invasion of 
conquering tribes, who enslaved the previous inhabitants. The 
invaders formed the warrior and governing class, recruited at times 
from the aristocracy of the conquered, and the masses continued 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water. Some conquerors, as 
the Aryans in India, and the Hebrews in Palestine, concerned 
themselves immediately with agriculture, but as farmers rather than 
cultivators, for in India to this day, the priestly Brahmin and the 
warrior Rajput will not touch a plough. But often as wave of 
conquest succeeded wave, the conquerors, like the Turks in latter 
days, merely collected land tribute. How far the State or com- 
munity could claim proprietary nights in the land would depend on 
the character of the race. The more pliant Egyptians ceded such 
proprietorship to their kings, under the pressure of famine, says 
the Bible record. But the Hebrews themselves certainly always 
preserved individual proprietorship. They believed that the land 
had been divinely given them, and divinely apportioned out to their 
tribes and families. It was under protest they even submitted to 
a king, and not all the magnificence of Solomon’s reign reconciled 
them to the loss of liberty of each doing what was right in his 
own eyes. When the Assyrians conquered the Jews, it was the 
dominant race of the country that they carried captive to Babylon, 
and had they been ordinary revenue paying people, this would 
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hardly have been necessary, for the Assyrian king would only have 
had to divert that revenue into his own coffers. But this fierce and 
intractable non-tribute paying race had to be carried away, put 
under the harrow of affliction and scattered and peeled. The Jew, 
with his Arab congener, is the champion individualist of the world ; 
and while this trait has preserved his nationality through the ages, 
it has made him a restless wanderer and an outcast of the nations, 
for none of them can absorb him. His socialism in Russia is merely 
the measure of his discontent, and he could no more exist under 
pure socialism than could the strong characters who are_now fight- 
ing the battle of Socialism on the European stage. 

Egypt then had state-ownership of the land, and we know 
from the Bapylonian records of 2,500 years B.C., that this was the 
prevailing custom in the ancient civilisation. Certainly, it was so 
in India, where the socialist land system preceded the invasion of 
the Mahomedans, who, under the Mogul emperors, only elaborated 
it, no doubt on the model of that existing in the old Babylonian 
empire. The writer served in India for over 20 years as a Revenue 
Officer and Magistrate, during all of which time he was moving 
amongst the people, settling their land and domestic quarrels, and 
intimately mixed up with their lives; and he would like to describe 
how socialistic all their system is. 

In most parts of India, and till the Permanent Settlement in 
Lower Bengal also, the State’s share of the produce of the land was 
leased out for long or short periods, either to individuals who were 
often great feudatories, or to village communities. There was an 
hereditary right to the settlement conceded to old landholders at 
fixed rates, and most of the cultivators or tenure holders had similar 
hereditary rights. For the farmers, as for the cultivators, there 
were no competitive rates. The rent, till recently, was usually paid 
in kind, or even if in cash, the farmer was substantially interested in 
the out-turn, for arrears were chronic and their realisations of course 
depended on the out-turn. So also as a matter of fact was the - 
State concerned ; and self-interest prompted it to protect its tenants 
and subtenants. This led it, when necessary, to remit revenue, and 
even to make agricultural loans. Rural finance was conducted 
through the farmers and village bankers, who advanced corn to the 
peasants, to be repaid after the harvest at 25 to 50 per cent. interest. 
This ownership of the land by the State, which merely delegated its 
nghts, had far-reaching effects. If the rural economy of a village 
could be improved, the State and all its agents benefitted. These 
were the capitalists, and it was at least their interest, not only that 
life and property should be secure, but that timely assistance should 
be given to the up-keep of irrigation channels, reservoirs, and 
embankments against floods. The chain of executive authority 
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was simple—a governor over a province, great feudatories and 
farmers (or quasi-proprietors) over smaller tracts. Success in paying 
the revenue was practically the only qualification for such posts. 
But the checks on the executive were automatic. In the long run 
at least, righteousness and due protection of the cultivator paid all 
round. The farmer for his own interest, not to mention to gain 
a good name, dug tanks, made embankments, cut irrigation chan- 
nels, and so improved the chances of his own income being in- 
creased and of his own possession being continued. 

It will be seen, then, that the competition of our modern Euro- 
pean system was practically absent from the above arrangement. 
Of course a grasping and needy ruler might pit one farmer against 
another, and introduce the competitive element; but the agricul- 
tural world was too conservative to allow such changes. Anyhow, 
when it was done, it was the abuse of the system, and was against 
custom, which in the East is akin to religion. 

The village economy as regards professional services and in- 
dustries was (and still is) very simple. The priest, the barber, the 
astrologer, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the accountant, the police- 
man, the potter, the shoemaker, each either had so much service 
land, or was entitled to fixed dues. Where there are weavers 
separate from the family, the prices would be fixed in measures of 
grain. Again, under Hindu law and custom, every family is joint, 
with the father or eldest brother, as manager. This too works 
against competition and the development of energy. 

Thus it will be seen that India, at least so far as it is Hindu, 
is under a complete socialist system, the community coming first 
and the interest of the individual being of secondary importance. 
All is fixed order and method, and each individual has his assigned 
place. Religion through caste stereotypes the system. But 
there is something in a socialistic régime that cannot be described: 
that is the atmosphere of restriction, each person being limited to 
his special department of life, and his thought being thus strictly 
circumscribed. I have known common coolies return from a British 
West Indian colony, and one felt this unmistakeable stamp was 
gone—they had acquired individuality. The same result would he 
noticeable amongst coolies and clerks working alongside of Englis’ 
employees on the railway. They had gained a larger and freer 
outlook on life, and they approached life’s problems with a greater 
readiness of device. One would not so often get the reply to a 
proposed change, “this is not the custom.” Such are the unseen 
forces in human character, of a socialistic or individualistic environ- 
ment, 

Here it may be asked, how about the famed industries of India, 
—its silks, its carved ivories, its brasswork, its spices, its dyes,— 
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how were they produced? Well, at all times and under the most 
socialistic system, at the top there must be individualic=a, which ts 
fostered and sustained out of the revenue collected by the ruler 
and his deputies. Merchants, too, have always existed, and must 
always exist, who by trade and exchange, make the revenue paid 
in the provinces available to the ruler for his soldiers and servants, 
and to support the skilled artizans who supply his luxunes. As 
there always have been cities, there have always been industries 
carried on outside of the prevalent socialism. 

So far about the beginning of Eastern civilisation. But before 
discussing the origin of Western civilization, we must distinguish 
between Rome in the East and Rome in the West. In the East 
of course Rome had had Greece as its precursor; but the Grecian 
empire had been of an ephemeral nature, as it was bound to be, for 
the Greek genius had no turn for government. Its very virtues 
handicapped it. Beauty, art, science, philosophy, enjoyment of life, 
with an all round outlook, were the spheres the Greek excelled in. 
But he had no love of imposing law and order, and no great desire 
to exploit nature, in spite of his love of science. The city with its 
dependent territory exhausted his patriotism, and here too he was 
turbulent and changeful. So it was impossible that he could 
govern and retain an empire. His character too was wanting in 
seriousness and tenacity of purpose; and in religion he readily 
fell into superstitions. The Romans, then, found in Asia Minor 
and Syria, a number of opulent and luxury loving cities, loosely 
bound together by weak governments. The cohesive elements in 
the countries at large were the old land settlements of the Assyrian 
and Persian periods. [Each city had its adjacent dependent terri- 
tory with private owners, and a great bulk of the land belonged to 
Temples; but as a whole it was state-owned. All civilised Asia 
had long been under such a system, and in spite of the many Greek- 
colonised cities, we must remember that the old rural population 
still surrounded them. Roman ideas in these countries never pene- 
trated beneath the surface, and the proconsuls and deputies merely 
governed. The Greek character was never strong enough to resist 
the socialistic tendency of the East. They could trade and barter 
and philosophise ; but they could not infuse into the social body, 
the individualism and strength it required. The Greek medized, 
and the Roman grecized, and as Sir William Ramsay tells us in his 
Cities of St. Paul, it was the Jewish element in the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor that supplied much of the energy and stability. 

Now the strong individuality of the Jews is surely demon- 
strated by their possession in ancient times of a non-socialist land 
tenure, when all the rest of the world apparently had possession on 
a communal basis. This possession has been disputed, notably by 
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Mr. James Neil in “Land Tenure in Ancient Times,” read before a 
meeting of the Victoria Institute; but his arguments are rather 
fanciful, and the fact that Palestine now conforms to the general 
Asiatic custom, is surely explained by centuries of subjugation, 
and the loss of its chief inhabitants. 

The above arguments are put forward to explain why, in study- 
ing the Roman social organism, we must confine ourselves strictly 
to the Western Empire—to Italy, Spain, Gaul, Britain, Illyria, which 
all grew up under the Roman polity from a state of barbarism into 
one of highly developed civilization: and as the predominating ele- 
ment in the East was socialistic, that in the West was individual- 
istic. And it all seems to have sprung from the Roman idea of 
property and of personal character. The quarrels about the status 
of the politicians and plebeians, the gradual extension of the fran- 
chise, and the adoption of republican systems of government, show 
a national cast of character with reverence for individuality, that 
was entirely absent from the history of Asia. This part of Roman 
history reads like a chapter of that of England, with patricians and 
plebeians in place of barons and commons. There was the same 
strong individualism, and the same strong desire to possess and 
manage property apart from State interference. As Rome con- 
quered great tracts of country by defeating and subduing the haif 
nomad tribes, the Roman national instinct proceeded to settle the 
lands as private property. Each country or province became a 
model of Latium or Campania, with the mumici~ium as the ad- 
ministrative centre, and Roman ciitzens provincials, freedmen, and 
slaves. Over land and slaves there was full ownership—dominium, 
and the State only came in with its claim to allegiance and payment 
of the taxes. There was a regular army to keep the peace and 
support the law, and the individual could do what he liked with his 
own. It was not as in the East, where the State was always inter- 
fering in land affairs, and where, under the Greek régime there was 
State education. Sir William Ramsay describes the Greek system 
as a “minutely ordered and articulated government,” and therefore 
in Greek civilisation, in spite of its culture of the individual, we find 
the definition of socialism fulfilled, “the cummunity organised into 
definite forms, determining the lines of individual action.” In fact 
the Greek, in spite of his freedom of thought, had little freedom of 
action, for he lived in a socialistic environment. 

But the canker at the root of the Roman system was its 
exaggeration of individualism, and of the rights of private property. 
This made Pliny declare that “the lust of avarice had so totally 
seized upon mankind that their wealth seemed rather to possess 
them, than they to possess their wealth.” Déllinger, the historian, 
in the same strain, says, “avarice and rapacity early showed them- 
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selves features of the Roman character. War was not conducted 
for honour and glory, but as a main source of gain.” Then every 
one krows how Seneca, while declaiming on the beauty of poverty 
and simplicity, was practising usury on the most gigantic scale in 
far off Britain. In fact the Roman commonwealth is described as 
“a vast institute for the securing of private property.” The laws 
gave unlimited dominion over property, and there was no sense of 
responsibility. This power of the individual was pandered to by 
slavery, and it was no wonder that the whole moral nature 
deteriorated. 

The reaction was to come in Christianity, which was nurtured 
amongst the poor and the slaves; and common misery developed 
sympathy and the social virtues. | The empire was starved on 
Individualism: the Christians brought in Socialism and gave the 
community new life. On this social spirit was built up the strength 
of the Church. Paganism got weaker and weaker on its hard, 
distracted, and corrupted individualism: and the centralised power 
of the Bishops enabled Constantine to proclaim Christianity as the 
State religion. From that time forward socialist principles certainly 
increased, and the irresponsibility of property decreased, till in 
feudalism it disappeared, and property acquired a new basis. The 
State acquired the right of universal proprietor, the old Roman 
dominium lapsed. and the person with a soul to be saved became 
of more consideration than the thing to be possessed. The beggar 
was glorified and almsgiving exceeded all other virtues. The 
industries that revived in guilds flourished without competition, and 
competition in agricultural rents was unkown. Service rather than 
rent was exacted, status and not contract ruled society, and the 
hardness of Roman materialism did not dominate all the relations 
of life. For good or ill, however, this state of things was to dis- 
appear. In England, especially, the spirit of commercialism and 
racial individualism steadily destroyed the socialist element. The 
wool trade disturbed rural relations, feudalism weakened, and the 
conditions of land tenure altered, and were put on a more material 
basis. But of course the whole extent of this change did not take 
place, till the new industrial system had increased population and 
brought competition into full swing. Then gradually all the social 
responsibility implied in land ownership was discarded, the iron 
tule of competition and of land law was adopted, and the cruel 
individualism of the Roman Empire has returned with the same 
views of property and the same results. Unblushingly, the com- 
munity has been exploited for the enrichment of the landlord and 
capitalist class. Free trade eased off the position for a time. But 
the need of great concentration of population for the new indus- 
trialism has enabled a crushing tax to be imposed, and a practical 
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monopoly of light and air to be established. And yet no one 
individually has been responsible. Given certain principles—the 
Roman idea of property—the jus privatum, and the inevitable 
consequences follow. 

The Socialist urges there is only one alternative to this harsh 
individualism, which must work out into cruel injustice, and that is 
pure Socialism. Society, he says, is an evolutionary system. Mr. 
Macdonald's argument is, that competition and individualism have 
created huge productive forces—that is their function, but that there 
naturally follows Socialism to secure justice in distribution; and 
Socialism implies payment for services rendered to the community, 
and no other payments under it will be allowed. He, of course, 
denies that with the elimination of competition, individualism and 
all that it implies will disappear. He tells us, and I think truly, 
that now “things dominate man with results spelt out in moral, 
social, and physical deterioration,” and that competition unrestrained 
means “the unregulated clash of individual interests, and the hap- 
hazard expenditure of indivdual effort.” 

This contention of Mr. Macdonald, that society is an organism, 
which but for arrested development must always inevitably work 
out into Socialism, is what constitutes the dangerous element of 
socialist propaganda. While the principle that Individualism and 
Socialism are twin forces, co-operating to create and sustain society, 
and all that is necessary is their due co-ordination, is accepted, we 
have only to consider which of the two forces should be stimulated 
and which should be checked. For instance, most people would 
admit that there is an excess of individualism among the English 
and the Americans, at least, and that there is an excess of socialism 
in India and the East generally. But the I1.L.P., through their 
apostle tells us, that Socialism is an absolute good for us anyhow, 
as evolution has taken us through the preliminary stage, and im- 
mediate tracks should be made for it, not, of course, by a violent 
revolution, but by gradual, though sure, measures. This view 
concentrates enthusiasm, by narrowing the outlook, and placing the 
new Jerusalem on a very near horizon. But we would urge that the 
above sketch of the history of the chief civilisations does not sup- 
port Mr. Macdonald’s contentions. Civilisations have found their 
grave, both in acute individualism and in acute socialism. One well 
known Socialist speaker and writer denies, that Socialism under the 
spirit of Christianity would be liable to the fatal decay of thought 
and energy, as seen among the Hindus. But surely we saw in the 
dark and middle ages such decay and atrophy, in spite of a great 
deal of Socialism. The profession of Christianity did not then save 
society. Then again, as regards Roman civilisation, there seems 
to have been no evolutionary tendency towards Socialism during 
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the long centuries of its existence. Property, property, was the 
prevailing note everywhere and always. That a demoralised 
proletariat mass was produced in the cities, supported and amused 
at the public expense, does not disprove this. These were not 
Socialists, not the product of a regimented population, which 
Socialism means, but the demoralised units of an unhealthy 
Individualism. They were no more Socialists than the London 
proletariat of to-day, which is also so dependent for support on 
public charity. The Roman law is intimately known to us through 
the Institutions of Justinian, and it has less suggestion of Socialism 
than our own with its provision for the poor. He then, would be 
a bold arguer, who would assert that there was any evolution to- 
wards Socialism in the Roman system. On the contrary, it may be 
said to have perished, because it rigorously excluded any such 
tendency- 

But just as Roman civilisation perished from over individual- 
ism, the Indian and Chinese ones are decayed and effete from excess 
of Socialism, which hardly squares with Mr. Macdonald’s theory. 
We see, too, that all progress has been absent from these systems 
since the dawn of history, and certainly the officers who maintain 
the order and method in them have not shown the altruistic traits, 
which we are told are so readily forthcoming when the competition 
and the “unregulated clash of individual interests” are excluded, 
for what struck me most, when I first went to India, was the general 
callousness of the strong and powerful in their dealings with the 
weak. Yet the common will of the community had been sole 
master, as it must be under a socialistic system, “ determining,” as 
it would, “ the lines of individual action.” The Hindu common will, 
too, had approved infant marriages, self-immolation of widows, 
divisions into rigid castes, infanticide, and many other social 
enormities, and under Socialism there was no hope of a change. 
Hence, though the common will of a modern community might 
prescribe a fairly excellent code of laws and customs, yet their 
immutability would be a fatal objection. Therefore, the complete 
supremacy of the community over the individual, which is the in- 
evitable result, and meaning of pure Socialism, cannot be made 
the goal. As well might the individualist make anarchy his goal. 

Then again, Socialism unalloyed is essentially rest. History 
says that has been its quality, and reason says that it is necessarily 
so. For there are only two forces, that act in the social organism— 
the individual and the common will. The action of the individual 
will alone is unthinkable and unknown; but the practical suppres- 
sion of the individual will, and the complete supremacy of the com- 
mon will, is known both in ancient and modern times. To aim at 
pure Socialism, therefore, and achieve it, would bring moral and 
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mental stagnation. Too many nations have, unfortunately, achieved 
this end. So reformers, as all good Liberals should be, while ready 
to go a long way with Socialists, cannot have the same goal. 

By the above arguments we wish only to oppose the thesis of 
the Socialists, that pure Socialism would mean the millennium, but 
not their assertion, that excessive Individualism has brought about 
a terrible state of things. Christianity itself contains the highest 
Socialism, and the highest Individualism, and if we were all Christs, 
it would be like the Trinity in Unity, and the Unity in Trinity. 
But in the world as it is, we must be opportunists. If the bonds 
which uphold the principle of private property are irksome and 
injurious to the body politic, they must be loosened; if, as in 
Eastern countries, they are relaxed, they must be tightened. 
Surely, in many ways in England, the excessive rights accorded to 
private property might be curtailed. Only admit the principle of 
responsibility as regards all property, and a new mode of treatment 
immediately comes into force. For instance, for the insignificant 
pleasures of sport, the proprietor seeks to exclude the masses from 
wandering over a barren moor; that a labouring class shall not 
interfere with his sentiment, building sites are most unduly re- 
stricted ; for some inscrutable reason the propertied classes oppose 
the registration of all ownership of lands and houses, thus rendering 
their sale and transfer difficult and expensive, and the enforcement 
of the duties of ownership impossible. Land and other property 
are allowed to be tied up by trusts and entails, and often the trouble 
and expense thereby caused are a social and public nuisance. Let 
every legal restriction that now hampers property be put on its 
trial, and be presumed noxious till the contrary be proved, the only 
interest allowable in land being simple and absolute ownership. 

Let us pay no more regard to the extremists on one side than 
on the other. Socialism, or the exercise of the power of the com- 
munity, is good, and even necessary, and all the more necessary now 
that Individualism has been pushed so far. But let Socialists 
clearly understand that they cannot eat their cake and keep it. 
Every measure of Socialism means, fro tanto, the restriction of 
individual liberty. That need not mean as under the present Poor 
Law, that those who have recourse to it, shall be stripped of all 
self-respect ; but as he who volunteers to serve in the Army, or 
Navy, or Civil Service, has to live within well-defined restrictions, 
and is, in return, guaranteed the means of livelihood, so must they 
who cannot support themselves in the freer life of Individualism. 
The only direct means of dealing with the chronic unemployed, and 
the demoralised masses, would seem to be to have State colonies 
on the pattern of the Church and Salvation Armies. There would 
not need to be anything dishonourable in entering such colonies ; in 
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fact, many persons of high ideal might think their moral atmo- 
sphere wholesomer than that of the ill-regulated, jostling, and often 
cheating, outer world. But such colonies could not be successful 
unless (what Socialism means) the individual within them was liable 
to coercion. For instance, a man is starving because he cannot get 
employment, and elects to enter a colony. He must no more be 
allowed to leave, except after a reasonable time, than he could leave 
the Army or Navy. So also parents, who have children and cannot 
or will not, support them, should be compelled to enter a colony. 
Their action in having a family, which they cannot properly bring 
up, being considered a constructive election to enter a socialist state. 
If it be asked, how such State colonies would be managed, the 
answer must be that experience must decide. Of course, every 
young person in them could not be allowed to rush into marriage ; 
but neither are young soldiers and sailors ; and, as a matter of social 
law, neither are the young members of our upper classes. If they 
do, they suffer for it. So would those in State colonies. To those 
who would scout all idea of touching such pitch as Socialism, I 
would point to the demands of great masses of Englishmen to have 
the whole State socialised, and, unfortunately, they can show up 
some very dark spots in the present individualistic system. Private 
property has a bad reputation, and the moral basis of it is being 
undermined. The writer was much struck a short time back by 
seeing in the newspapers that of three men charged with conspiring 
to pick pockets, one had been convicted 26 times, one 18 times, 
and one many times. The fact is, conscience is making a coward 
of society. Dishonest itself, it is afraid to punish dishonesty in 
others. Something must be done, and if that something is not in 
the direction of curtailing the so-called rights of property, of en- 
forcing the duty of responsibility, and of easing off the position of 
the unemployed, we may drift into revolutionary waters, and the 
ship of State may be hardly kept from foundering. Let the 
moderate men assert themselves, and, by timely reform of the laws 
of property in the direction of Socialism, ward off such revolutionary 
Measures as are now being preached by the apostles of pure 
Socialism. 
F. H. BARROw. 





SIDELIGHTS ON SOCIALISM.— 


Sic vos non vobis. 


IN seeking to flash a ray of light, however feeble, on the above 
momentous subject, we are confronted at the outset with the ques- 
tion, “ What is Socialism?” If content with a mere abstract defini- 
tion, we need repeat no more than that “Socialism is a system, 
which, in opposition to the competitive system at present prevailing, 
seeks to re-organize society on the basis in the main of a certain 
secularism in religion; of community of interest, and of co-opera- 
tion in labour for the common good.” Such is an outline. It is 
not ours to resolve it into a complete picture, but merely to add, 
perhaps, a tint here and there. In the first place it is a common 
contention among the opponents of Socialism, that its chief 
advocates are divided in opinion, and that the whole body militant 
is characterised by an entire lack of harmony. Were this assertion 
wholly true (which it is not) it would hardly bespeak such a self- 
condemnatory condition of things as is inferred by those who give 
it utterance. It would be more convincing if they could point to 
any code of laws or morals, or any science that was a unanimous 
expression of the people in its beginnings. Seeing that no such 
Minerva-like miracle has ever existed outside the realms of 
mythology, the Individualist is here virtually hoist with his own 
petard. The partisan of any established institution has the 
accumulated wisdom or unwisdom of the centuries behind him. His 
position is relatively positive—not tentative. Before he points to 
dissension and diversity of thought in the ranks of the newcomers, 
he would do well first to consider the widely divergent views and 
principles existing among his own party; even after centuries of 
experience. His own party may be united on certain anstract 
principles, and even exhibit comparative unanimity on the main 
features of practical politics; yet over and above these considera- 
tions—such is the growing complexity of the problems presented 
at every phase of modern civilisation—there is justifiable warrant, 
we think, for fixing to the portals of any established political party 
or institution the Latin motto, “ Quot homines tot sententiz.” In 
the beginning—atoms. In the processes of time—cohesion and 
solidarity, is a law equally applicable to sociology as to physics. 
Seeing that this law is evincing itself even in Socialism, we may 
dismiss this first objection of the Individualist as superficial and 
irrelevant to the real issue. Nay! we will go farther, and assert 
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that the heterogeneous constitution of the older parties, at this late 
hour of their career, is prima facie, a fatal argument against their 
perpetuity. As a greater body attracts unto itself and ultimately 
absorbs bodies imbued with less potency, and therefore lesser 
powers of resistance, so Socialism, by virtue of its rapidly growing 
universality, coincident with a saving manifestation of cohesive 
force, exhibits unusual signs of ultimately becoming (subject to 
evolutionary processes) the plumb centre unto which all factions 
tend. A faint spark of this verity manifested itself nearly nineteen 
centuries ago, when the small apostolic community “ had all things 
in common.” But that fulness of accord was short lived. It became 
disintegrated into a thousand fragments, each with a different 
semblance to the others. None the less it did exist—perhaps the 
time was not ripe for it. It possesses, however, a deep significance 
after the lapse of nineteen centuries, guiding like unto a glimmering 
beacon towards the true haven of humanity. The whisper of the 
past is again heard, but no longer a whisper—it has grown into a 
loud shout which re-echoes far and wide. The voice of the people 
is revealing itself—in somewhat harsh and dissonant notes, maybe 
—but sweeter and more mellow notes will follow. 

The heavy artillery of Individualism at present appears to be 
directed against that elusive principle dubbed equality. Elusive 
we have termed it—and rightly so, we think—for it seems to have 
eluded the plans of Dame Nature in all her multifarious organisms 
and organizations; for (to strike a paradox) if there is any one 
principle which characterizes the operations of Nature more than 
any other, it is inequality; or, in the language of science, variety. 
The lord of creation—man—is fashioned on the same principle. 
Now, for any sociologist altogether to ignore this universal law, or 
at most to seek to base his theory on the assumption, in the main, 
that the unequal conditions and characteristics of human society 
are merely artificial, and not natural—to attempt such a blindfold 
venture, we say, is obviously to court failure. Yet this is precisely 
what the Socialist is charged with, at least by a large proportion of 
his opponents—probably those who attack first and investigate 
afterwards. As a matter of truth it is not equality of position, but 
equality of opportunity (which is a very different matter) that the 
representative Socialist philosopher seeks to establish. 

Professor Huxley, in interpreting to the wider public Darwin’s 
theory of “ The struggle for existence, and the survival of the 
fittest,” cites the following, among other examples, of the operation 
of this law in the vegetable world. We condense for brevity’s sake. 
He shows how that the slightest favourable difference in the shape, 
health, and various other inherent qualities of one seed over a dozen 
less favoured seeds—all emanating from the same plant—combined 
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perhaps with the slightest advantage in point of time when it 
becomes divided from the parent plant, and takes up a separate 
existence, means for that one seed vigorous life ; for the dozen less 
favoured—stultification or death. Such in brief are the dispositions 
of inanimate nature. Analogous principles obtain throughout the 
brute creation. We ascend in thought to the highest province of 
creation, viz., human society, and here would we fain forget the 
existence of such a law; but no—it obtrudes itself here also, and 
often painfully so. What appears a wise dispensation in the lower 
orders of creation becomes transformed into a monstrosity in the 
purview of humanity—unless, of course, man’s superiority is but a 
fallacious piece of egotism. [If it is not, then it is high time for him 
to advance and unmistakably prove himself. That he is in certain 
details in advance we are not prepared to deny. His institutions, 
which foster the weak and support the less favoured, are proofs of 
some slight advance, however imperfect their aims and administra- 
tion may be. Thus a small proportion of the residue is preserved, 
which in the struggle for existence would be otherwise choked out. 
But we are dealing with general principles, and not with the acci- 
dent of details, and in this light the aforesaid palliatives prove to 
be in essence but a mere white-washing of the blemished legacy of 
centuries of un-restrained egoism. In making this statement we do 
not ignore the intermittent flashes of altruism, that, emanating from 
thrones and other high places, have, now and again, amid the often 
drab monotony of the universal struggle, lit up the atmosphere 
with hope and encouragement. Nor would we seek to minimise 
the steady yet imperfect flow of altruism that, percolating beneath 
the surface, pierces the harsh exterior of life in a thousand mani- 
festations of kindness and self-forgetfulness among all grades of 
society and every day. Bearing this in mind, we reiterate our 
contention that much, if not most, of this estimable effort is merely 
palliative ; and, as such would be unnecessary in a system of society 
established on a broad and equitable basis. We shall probably 
be charged with attempting to abolish a virtue—in fact the greatest 
of virtues, viz., charity. We will not attempt an analysis of the 
term; but suffice it to remind our readers that, like many other 
words, it has fallen on evil times, with a consequent degeneration of 
its true significance. We are inspired with the belief that charity, 
in its original meaning, is superior to the fluctuations of principali- 
ties, powers and governments. Charity, in its modern and 
degenerate significance, we would fain see abolished, and the only 
logical method whereby this result can be achieved, is to abolish 
the present anomalous conditions which create the need for it. 

We have spoken of the centuries of egoistic effort. This 
principle, through the growth of population, has resulted in the cut- 
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throat competitive system that exists to-day. If the struggle is so 
keen to-day, we fear for the citizens of ¢o-morrow—unless . 
We are all egoists more or less, and conscious of this inherent pro- 
pensity of man it is fairly certain that collectivism will never be 
the product of (to adopt an archaism) “spontaneous generation.” 
In other words, Altruism—fully-fledged and universal—will pro- 
bably never be evolved, voluntarily, from Egoism. Restraint in 
the shape of legislation must be introduced. The initial uprooting 
of inherited or acquired prejudice and property—strange twins— 
will be a process, painful in proportion to the depth of the roots ; 
yet with these once up, room will be made for a tree of more sturdy 
growth, whose purer leafage will afford a beneficent shade to a 
nation of workers. The irksome compulsion of one period will 
become the recognised and altogether reasonable conditions of 
existence in the next,—its sting being then removed. The broader 
and we believe, nobler ideal of each unit contributing in intent and 
in fact to the common welfare, will, under more natural conditions 
of existence, ultimately obliterate the narrow ideal which now 
aggrandises man at the expense of his brother man. Every human 
institution, however exalted its “status,” is susceptible more or less 
to the germ of corruption: and that a Socialist State would not be 
altogether immune from this insidious taint we readily admit; yet 
when each individual contributes his and her share to the public 
benefit, and participates in return in the fullest facilities of the 
life of the nation; when each part is found to be necessary to the 
whole; in brief when the power of the people is in the hands of 
the people, it will be only for their good—for the welfare of the 
whole body—to check the slightest trace of disease in any member. 

Demand will then control supply in very truth ; and the need- 
less surplus of commodities which now accumulates and often 
perverts this economic principle by the introduction of “corners” 
and kindred jugglery—this wasteful surplus will be “non est.” The 
hours now spent in its production will then represent the balance 
left for the enjoyment of the fuller benefits of a fuller existence. 
For example, the department of labour, which now impels the 
miner to spend 10 hours a day from youth to old age, grubbing in 
the bowels of the earth, for little more than a tolerable existence, 
in which most of his higher faculties are more or less atrophied, 
would be more equally apportioned. We are convinced that two 
hours per diem should be the maximum amount of time demanded 
from any human being in this sordid yet necessary sphere of 
Occupation. That such an arrangement could be made in a nation 
where each individual is a producer, leaves little room for doubt. 
“The dignity of labour,’—trite phrase; now little more than a 
shallow travesty—will then be an expression of truth. That 
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leisure, with its boundless opportunities for self-culture, for a wider 
outlook, and a harmonious life, will be here and there degraded by 
the wastrel section of society is only to be expected; but that the 
majority will gradually realize their birthright, and live up to its 
possibilities—of this we have full faith. The abstract definition 
of Socialism, which we have quoted elsewhere, speaks of “a certain 
secularism in religion. “Thy kingdom come... on earth” 
is now a text which the Socialist seeks to reduce into practice. If 
by secularism is meant the elimination of all opportunities for man 
to follow the worshipping instinct which is generally admitted to be 
an inherent trait of his character, our present convictions bring us 
to a halt ; we cannot go all the way. All the principal races of the 
past, of which we have any record, have invested some powers in 
the earth, sea or sky, or some passions, aspirations and accomplish- 
ments of man with the attributes of deity. They have perpetrated 
(judging from our own outlook) some gross brutalities and absurd- 
ities in the names of their gods. On the other hand the educative 
influence of the gods was not inconsiderable ; and we in the twen- 
tieth century are. considerable debtors to the fertile imagination of 
the Pagans as manifested in their immortal verse, and in the ennob- 
ling influence of the classic architecture of their sacred temples ; 
both inspired by the belief in powers superior to this mundane 
sphere. Where there is no vision, what shall profit? Man! 
“ Hitch your wagon to a star!” Personally, we stake our belief in 
Christianity as the highest expression of life. Christianity, that 
is, as exemplified in the life and utterances of its Founder. We 
know that its history shows many black pages; we are, moreover, 
convinced that its interpretation is progressive, and that we yet 
await its fullest expression. So also we await the unfolding of the 
scroll of science, and the further adjustment of the relations betwixt 
science and religion. However the suggested secularism may be 
introduced, of this we are certain, that so long as man’s life is 
hedged within the confines of mortality, so long will he speculate 
on the secrets of the “great beyond”; and these speculations will 
be incorporated now in religious observances, now in scientific 
hypotheses—one checking or stimulating the other until the sons 
of man emerge into a fuller light. 

“Dreams—idle dreams,” we hear the charge made; and con- 
clude this slight article by declaring that everything “worth while” 
has evolved from dreams and visions. If the vision of one man 
has inspired an army with one aim and one united strength, what 
is there that may not result from the dreams of thousands, all with 
one common mefter. 

JOHN MACKENDER. 





TEMPERANCE REFORM : 
SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the present Session of Parliament is 
to be devoted to the licensing question, with a view to the pro- 
motion of temperance reform. Apart from the matter of a “time 
limit” for compensation for loss of license—a purely confiscatory, 
and an illogical and illegal proposal—an effort is to be made to 
impose upon the drink “traffic” in England, restrictions similar to 
those in force in Scotland and Wales, notwithstanding the fact 
that such restrictions—short hours of sale, Sunday closing, etc— 
are absolute failures. Although our temperance reformers, so- 
called, stand condemned, not merely by their arguments, which 
may be matters of opinion, but by proved results of their inter- 
ference wherever they have been permitted to rule, valuable 
Parliamentary time is to be spent—nay, wasted—in an endeavour 
to turn moderately sober and well-conducted England into a 
shebeening and excessively drunken and immoral England 
in the cause of alleged temperance. For that, in plain 
terms, is what orthodox temperance reform would inevitably 
lead to. Paltry and pettifogging legislative restrictions imposed 
upon a trade which is supported by nine-tenths of the nation— 
unjustifiable interference with individual liberty—would result in 
the same abuses, excesses, and crimes in England, as has been the 
case in Scotland. Without advancing any personal opinions or 
abstract theories, hard, indisputable facts can be quoted to prove 
the fallacies of the temperance reform gospel, and to demonstrate 
the failures and evil results of the temperance reform movement. 

Take the case of two typical British industrial cities, Shefheld 
and Glasgow, which furnish a striking object lesson in the 
economics of temperance reform—a lesson which should be pon- 
dered seriously before our present licensing laws are tampered with 
under false pretences. Out of many places in which I have noted 
the social habits of the people, I select Sheffield and Glasgow be- 
cause their industries are so similar, while their licensing regulations 
—and the results of those regulations—are so widely different. 
In each of these cities, iron and steel working, engineering, and 
similar skilled occupations abound. Industrial environment and 
human nature—factors too frequently ignored by would-be social 
reformers—in the one are all but identical with what prevails in 
the other. But what of the drink question? 
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The Sheffield publican and the Sheffield drinker are allowed 
liberties unknown in Glasgow, and, of course, what applies to these 
towns applies, in a large degree, to England and Scotland respect- 
ively. Sheffield is governed, so far as the drink “traffic” is 
concerned, with very few restrictions—governed, broadly and 
generally speaking, on tolerant and commonsense lines. Glasgow 
is governed by the temperance party—governed as this remark- 
ably short-sighted party want English towns to be governed. 
Careful and impartial consideration of the case of Glasgow enables 
us to forecast, with some degree of accuracy, what will happen in 
England if we permit, through apathy, the temperance party to 
have the dominating and final voice in our licensing legislation. 
Glasgow has submitted to the cast-iron rules and regulations of 
the temperance party—here we have an example of temperance 
party government in actual operation. The publican and the 
drinker in Glasgow are harassed, restricted, and interfered with 
at almost every turn. To begin with, Glasgow has Sunday 
closing. On the other days of the week the public-houses are not 
permitted to open until 8 a.m., and they are obliged to close at 10 
p.m. In some parts of the city they are closed at nine. And on 
some of the popular holidays they are closed all day—like Sunday. 
Moreover, no music, singing, reciting, or games of any kind or 
description are permitted in Glasgow’s public-houses. And there 
are now no barmaids! You are not allowed even to look at a 
sporting paper, and if you laugh you are turned out. This is no 
fancy picture, but the absolute truth. The police are always 
prying, and spying, and scouting inside the public-houses in a 
manner understood by Englishmen to prevail only in Russia. The 
boast of the temperance party is that “drinking is not encouraged” 
in Glasgow, and, as a matter of fact, the “pubs” are not centres of 
social intercourse, but “drink shops” only. 


Now, contrast these regulations with those prevailing in 
Sheffield, another typical working-class city. In Sheffield the 
public-houses are open 24 hours a week longer than in Glasgow— 
that is, six hours on Sundays and three hours longer each working 
day—and there are barmaids! Music, singing, reciting, games, 
etc., are freely indulged in. The Sheffield public-houses are more 
home-like and attractive in every way than those of Glasgow. The 
Sheffielder and his wife spend their evenings in recreation, freedom, 
and fun—and are the best-natured and kindest-hearted souls in 
the kingdom! Glasgow never laughs—it gets drunk, and then 
fights!! Temperance reform demoralises and brutalises the 
people!!! This is not extravagant language written in prejudice, 
but a sober statement of incontrovertible fact. 
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Now, if the so-called temperance party stand for real 
temperance—if the restrictive measures they so loudly advocate, or 
the policy they so blindly recommend, make for sobriety—Glasgow 
should be a model temperance city, with citizens but a very little 
lower than the angels (at any rate, Glasgow citizens in general 
should be almost as pious, as well-behaved, and as virtuous as 
teetotalers in particular, who are always immaculate, as we know 
from experience), while Sheffield should be steeped in drunkenness, 
and wallowing in all the crimes which drunkenness creates, and 
drink is alleged to create. But what are the facts? Sheffield, 
with its freedom, is at least a moderately sober and fairly well- 
conducted place, while Glasgow, with all its restrictions, is 
exceptionally drunken, foul-mouthed, immoral, and criminal. The 
cases of drunkenness dealt with by the police are, on the average, 
nearly five times more numerous, fer capita, in Sunday-closing, 
cast-iron ruled, temperance reform Glasgow than in free Sheffield. 
But that is not all. Bad as police reports make Glasgow (and 
Scotland) appear in contrast to Sheffield (and England), the actual 
conditions are far worse, as I will show a little further on, after 
quoting official figures. I may say here, however, that it is quite 
impossible for the Glasgow police force, exceptionally large though 
it is in proportion to population, to deal with more than a small 
percentage of the “drunks” on a Saturday night-there are so many 
of them!—-while the Sunday “drunks” are mostly in their own 
homes, out of sight. 

I was in Glasgow when the “ten o’clock closing” rule was put 
in operation, in May, 1904, and recall how that additional restriction 
was heralded by the teetotal party and Press as a great reform. 
This may seem only a small matter, but it deserves special atten- 
tion just now. During the first few weeks under the new rule 
there was recorded a decrase in the number of “drunks” brought 
before the magistrates, and that fact was made to serve as a party 
weapon. But that was only one fact connected with the matter—and 
it was, like most temperance facts, a misleading one. There were 
other facts not recorded, either in official statistics or in the Press. 
The new regulation was a farce! I will not venture to say that 
there was inspired relaxation of police vigilance, or that there 
was deliberate “cooking” of the police reports, in order to get up a 
fictitious case in favour of the early closing experiment ; but this 
I do solemnly and sincerely declare, that when the new rule 
became operative, and the authorities were anxious to proclaim 
its success, I witnessed many very bad cases of drunkenness ignored 
by members of the police force—cases, some of which, had they 
happened prior to the imposition of the new regulation, would, I 
am certain, have resulted in arrest and conviction. If there were 
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fewer cases in the police courts, there were not fewer cases of 
disorder in the streets. Now, lest it should be thought that I 
express an unfounded and prejudiced opinion, I will quote official 
statistics to prove my contention that the new rule was a farce and 
a fraud—typical of temperance reforms in general. Here 
are the figures, from police reports:— In 1903, with 
“eleven o'clock” closing, 11.8 per 1,000 of Glasgow’s population 
were convicted on account of drunkenness. In 1905, with “ten 
o’clock” closing, the convictions represented 12.3 per 1,000—the 
arrests being equal to 18.3 per 1,000. In 1906, after the new 
regulation had had a fair trial, 1 found the Glasgow authorities 
giving special consideration to what they themselves termed “the 
recent alarming increase in drunkenness.” When the year :906 
was ended—another “ten o’clock” closing year, with “nine o’clock” 
closing in some parts of the city, and with absolute prohibition on 
bank holidays as well as on Sundays—it was found that the arrests 
on account of drunkenness totalled 19,334, against 14,309 in the 
year 1905—an increase from 18.3 to 24.2 per 1,000 of the estimated 
population. For the whole of Scotland—and Scotland is largely 
an agricultural country—the actual receptions into prison, 
excluding all those who were let off with fines, and all 
those cases which, owing to special regulations, do not come before 
the courts, were equal to 12.9 per 1,000 of the population, against 
6.0 per 1,000 in England. When the complete figures for 1907 
are available, it will be found that there has been another sub- 
stantial increase of drunkenness in temperance-reform Glasgow. 
Now, in the year 1908, the Glasgow authorities have become so 
ashamed of the results of their “reforms” that they are refusing to 
supply the Press with the figures relating to charges for drunken- 
ness dealt with on Mondays and the days following holidays! 

I have said that these Glasgow figures, bad as they are, do 
not represent the real state of affairs. Nordothey. Glasgow— 
working-class Glasgow—must be seen to be believed by an Eng- 
lishman. And he must see, not merely the streets of Glasgow 
on Saturday night—he must see the homes of Glasgow on Sunday 
before he can realise the horrible results of bastard tem- 
perance reform! The police regulations in Glasgow are 
such that a man cannot be arrested simply for being 
“drunk”; he must be “drunk,” “incapable,” and “unaccom- 
panied by a suitable person to take care of him.” Even 
then, after he has been locked up, he is not brought. before 
the magistrates if he will pay, or if a friend will pay on his behalf, 
the sum of five shillings. And it is not only on Saturday evenings 
when Sunday-closing Scotland gets drunk ; it over-indulges on the 
Sabbath. Sunday-closing simply aggravates the evils of drunk- 
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enness. You do not cure a disease by putting it out of sight. The 
English working man gets his dinner-time drink, and his evening” 
drink, at a public-house; but the Scottish working man has his 
bottles at home, and is drinking the Sabbath through in the 
presence of his children—sometimes with shocking and shameful 
results!’ Every Sunday in Sheffield, and other English towns, you 
may see thousands of working-class children going well-dressed to 
Sunday school, morning and afternoon. You can see no such 
sight in Glasgow—mothers, as well as fathers, are too busy drink- 
ing to dress their children! Excessive drunkenness, the worst 
evils of which are hidden from public view ; exceptional criminality’ 
in general; foul-mouthed hooliganism; and a low standard 
of morals reflected in an abnormally high illegitimate 
birth-rate, are but a few of the direct results of tem- 
perance reform restrictions in Scotland—restrictions such as. 
self-styled temperance advocates wish to apply to England. If 
England happens to become a Sunday-closing country, we shall 
have a far worse state of affairs here than in Scotland, for two 
reasons—the first, because the Englishman will bitterly resent such 
an interference with his liberty, and will go to excesses in conse- 
quence ; and the second, because the average English workman is 
net so proud as the Scotsman, and will carry his shebeening and 
Sunday drinking to far greater lengths, and with even worse results, 
than the Scot does. 

Considered impartially, and with due regard to the Scottish 
temperament, the direct and proved results of the licensing regula- 
tions of Scotland constitute an unanswerable indictment of the- 
narrow-minded, paltry, and pettifogging policy of our temperance 
reformers, so-called. The English people will be guilty of un- 
pardonable apathy if they permit themselves to be yoked and 
fettered by spurious temperance reformers. So far from there 
being any justification for applying Scottish restrictions to: 
England, it would be better to grant English liberty to Scotland— 
Scotland would be made a cleaner, a more moral and sober Scot- 
land, by the change. Parliament will commit a grave blunder if 
it converts England into a lawless, a shebeening, a drunken, and’ 
an exceptionally immoral, England in the name of temperance 
reform. Through improved education, improved industrial and 
social conditions, and the spread of sport and amusement, rca/ 
temperance reform is coming, and will come, without “temperance””’ 


legislation on restrictive lines. 
T. Goon. 











THE SMALL HOLDINGS. 
SOME CAUSES OF THEIR SUCCESS IN DENMARK. 


SINCE the passing of the Small Holdings Act, upwards of 47,000 
small holdings have been applied for in various parts of the country, 
thus showing that there is a demand for land, and a desire to profit 
by the advantages offered by this measure. Whether it will prove 
successful will depend very largely on whether those who have now 
acquired land are sufficiently well equipped by training and ex- 
perience to make a profitable use of their new privileges, and also 
whether the Act, in all its details, is calculated to bring about all 
the prosperity and re-adjustment of population that is hoped for 
from it. 

Perhaps the best way of judging of its possible success would 
be to ascértain the causes which have brought about the success of 
small holdings in other countries. Amongst those that hold the 
most distinguished places in agricultural matters, France, Belgium, 
and Denmark come first as examples of success in “ petite culture,” 
but as the last-named country is of the three the most exclusively 
dependent on its agriculture, all its other industries and its com- 
merce being resultant from it, it affords perhaps the best example 
of a country in which small holdings agriculture is a success. 

Naturally the present state of agriculture in Denmark, which, 
on the whole, is extremely satisfactory, has only been reached after 
years of experiment and experience, in which the nation has 
gradually learnt its lesson, that it must use all its resources to the 
utmost, and it may truthfully be said that at the present day in 
Denmark not an acre of land that can possibly be cultivated is 
neglected. 

On enquiring into the causes of the rise of agriculture and the 
advance of farming in Denmark, it will be found that they date 
from the reforms introduced by the Prince Regent, afterwards 
Frederick VI., and his Ministers, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, so that the agricultural prosperity of the country has not 
been achieved in one, or even two, generations, but is the outcome 
of years of patience and perseverance, aided by legislation, educa- 
tion, and co-operation. 

In legislation, Denmark accomplished before the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, what England is now gradually becoming aware 
of as a necessity in the early years of the twentieth, that is, the 
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more even distribution of land, and the conditions of tenure, the 
basis of taxation, and kindred matters. The Prince Regent led 
the way to reform by distributing on hereditary life tenures a large 
portion of the crown lands to the peasants, who, encouraged by 
the thought that they would now be allowed to cultivate what was 
practically their own land, in a few years raised it to six times its 
original value, while the crown derived from it an annual income 
of £2,000, relatively a large sum for those days. In the meantime 
a law was passed by which the peasants were set free from the 
heavy tithes, and the forced service on the owner's land, and, 
furthermore, in 1788, they received their charter of liberty. Before 
this they had been almost on a level with the serfs of Russia, and 
had lived in a state of grossest ignorance, and often under most 
tyrannical oppression. To fit them for their new privileges educa- 
tion was of the first importance, and schools were established in 
many parts of the country. The Agricultural Society had already 
done much to encourage special training in farming, and several 
agricultural schools for the peasant class were erected, giving, at a 
moderate cost, practical and theoretical instruction in farming. At 
the present day there is not a peasant who has not gone through a 
course of training at one or other of these schools. Much has also 
been done by the so-called High Schools, or, as they would be 
called in this country, continuation schools, where instruction is 
given, not only in the special subjects necessary in farming, but in 
general subjects, particularly the history and literature of the 
country, to foster and encourage the national spirit, and inspire 
true patriotism, which, to Danes, must mean to give their best to 
the country that gives them a home. These schools date the rise 
of their greatest influence and activity from the period after the 
war with Prussia in 1864, when it became more than ever a pressing 
necessity for the country to develop its resources. It is also since 
this date that the third great factor in Danish agriculture, the co- 
operative movement, has come into being. Since this became 
general in all branches of farming, the small holdings have had a 
large share in the farming exports, and have been able to make an 
adequate return for the labour expended on them. 

At the present time there are in Denmark about 2,000 large 
farms of upwards of 600 acres, 70,000 freehold peasant farms, and 
200,000 small holdings, varying in size from three to eight acres, 
and also mostly freehold. In a country with a population of about 
two and a half millions these facts are significant. The number 
of small holdings has very largely increased since co-operation 
became general, and it is now possible for the man with a mere 
half-dozen acres to hold his own in contributing to the co-opera- 
tive dairy or the bacon factory of the district, or in sending his 
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share of eggs to the local collecting station of the export associa- 
tion. Poultry-keeping has proved a source of good profit to the 
small holdings, instances being known in which as much as 10s. 
per annum have been earned on each hen, and there are holdings 
where three or four hundred hens are kept. The small holdings 
seem almost to be the best situated of the three classes of farming 
in that they are the most independent of outside help, for even in 
Denmark a growing difficulty is felt in obtaining the necessary 
workers at seasons of special pressure. 

The possessors of the small holdings have been enabled to 
acquire their property by means of the numerous credit societies, 
corresponding in their way to the building societies of this country, 
where loans on easy terms can be obtained. As said before, these 
holdings are mostly freehold property, but in cases where they are 
held on a life tenure about £30 would be paid on entering into 
tenancy, besides an annval rent of a little over £2. In the case of 
renting a holding by the year, tenancy being terminable at twelve 
month’s notice, an average rent of £3 6s. would be paid. The 
rates and taxes on a holding of average size, say six acres, would 
amount to about £I 4s. per annum. 

Legislation of recent date has further advanced the interests 
of the small holdings by making it obligatory on the owner to com- 
pensate his tenant, on ceasing tenancy, for property improvements. 
By the law of April 22nd, 1904, for the acquisition of allotments 
for agricultural workers, State aid can be obtained for acquiring 
small allotments of from three to twelve acres, the Government 
granting a loan of nine-tenths of the loan value of the property, 
this becoming freehold when the loan is paid. 

With all these advantages it is not surprising that the Small 
holdings occupy a very important position in Danish agriculture, 
and since figures are more convincing than any arguments, it may 
be of interest to know that since the co-operative movement 
enabled the small farms to have a share in contributing to export 
produce, the agricultural exports of Denmark have increased from 
45,000,000 during the years 1880 to 1890, to over £7,000,000 dur- 
ing the last five years of the nineteenth century. The value of the 
egg exports alone was during the years 1875-79 over £55,000, but 
had during the years 1895-99 risen to eleven times that amount. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that in the freehold peasant 
farmers and the freehold or life tenure farmers of the small 
holdings, Denmark possesses a class that not only is self-support- 
ing, increases the value of the land, and of the exports, but in 
having purchasing power gives life to other trades and industries. 
The increasing population makes emigration a necessity in a small 
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country like Denmark, but possessing only such colonies as offer 
but slight inducement to settle in them, the Danes have seen that 
much could be done to increase the productive power of their 
country within its own borders, and this they may fairly claim to 
have accomplished. 

England has hitherto looked to the colonies to make room for 
her own superfluous population, but seems now becoming awake to 
the fact that although thousands are drafted away to Canada, this 
does not help the deserted country districts at home to become 
prosperous. And, meanwhile, the dreary townward march, and the 
squalor and misery of overcrowded cities, goes on, There may not 
be the abnormally large individual fortunes in Denmark that exist 
in England, but, on the other hand, there are not the extremes of 
poverty ; in fact, it has been said that Denmark is the third country 
in Europe as regards wealth, The small holdings farmers have 
had a great share in creating the nation’s prosperity, and a great 
deal is due to their own individual efforts, They have been ready 
and willing to profit by the advantages offered them. They have 
sought instruction and have often, undaunted, set to work on soil 
that demanded all their energy and perseverance, before it yielded 
them a return. It should not be impossible for their example to be 
follcwed in England. The colonies have shown what English 
energy and perseverance can do in cultivating land, or in stock 
farming, when not hampered by antiquated land laws. It is, how- 
ever, become necessary to colonise at home, and those who would 
otherwise have to seek their bread in Canada might, under favour- 
able conditions, grow into a self-supporting and stimulating class 
in the community. 

I. LUN». 











THE YELLOW PERIL. 


I FEEL my subject requires no apology for its introduction ; rapidly 
forcing its way to the front it is likely before long to become a 
burning question. I refer to the incursion of Asiatic races into the 
United States of America and our own Colonies, with the specific 
object of either entering themselves as competitors in the industrial 
race, or selling their labour to the highest bidder. So far the 
“white man,” to use a colloquial term, considers the commerce or 
affairs generally of the country he occupies, as his special preroga- 
tive, and stoutly resents the threatened invasion, doing everything 
in his power to prevent it; how far it will be possible for him to 
succeed remains to be seen. 

I propose in the first place to enquire if this exclusiveness is 
justified, and secondly, whether in the long run persistence in this 
attitude is likely to do the objectors harm or good. To deal then 
with my first proposition, let us ask, broadly-speaking: What does 
the “white man” fear; the “vices” or the “virtues” of these 
aliens, or does his dislike involve also the ethnological question of 
the colour of his skin? Allow me to say here, by way of paren- 
thesis, that, living as we do in this country, where the threatened 
invasion has not yet reached our shores (it may in course of time: 
who knows ?), and having regard to the trite saying that “the on- 
looker sees most of the game,” we may perhaps flatter ourselves 
that we can view and discuss the entire subject dispassionately. 
It must be remembered, however, that those who are brought into 
direct contact with what is commonly known as “ The Yellow Peril,” 
look upon the matter from a totally different standpoint ; many are 
of our own flesh and blood ; and it is necessary, therefore, to allow 
a very wide margin, indeed, for local predilection in judging the 
case or attempting to arrive at conclusions. 

Now from this lofty platform what shall be said about the 
“vices” of the oncoming alien? Without particularising them I 
shall at this point take leave to say, that they are neither better 
nor worse than those the “white man” affects; because, if we 
begin by taking different degrees of vicious indulgence to pieces, 
and balance one with another, we should, I imagine, be compelled 
to abandon the argument in sheer despair. I, therefore, brush the 
objection to “vice” aside; although I am quite aware that it is 
made to play a considerable part in the whole controversy, appeai- 
ing, as it does, to a large section under its sentimental or religious 
phase. 
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Now, let us deal with the objections to their “ virtues,” and 
here we find ourselves, in my view, on stronger ground. 


“Industry” is a virtue. Can it be denied that the peoples 
under discussion do not possess this in a very marked degree? 
“Sobriety” is another. Can you deny intelligence to the Hindu, 
Japanese, or Chinaman? Will you ignore the intrepid bravery and 
daring on the part of the Japanese, so conspicuous in the late war 
with Russia? Have any of our warlike operations been conducted 
under more civilised methods, or with more humanity than by the 
Japanese, whom, by the way, we are now proud to call our allies? 
I submit it is useful to bear this last in mind when dealing with the 
exclusive treatment meted out to this brave people by our own 
Colonists. You will permit me here to quote the statesmanlike 
utterance of Mr. Limieux, recently sent by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, as its representative, to Japan, for the purpose of treating in 
this immigration question. He said :— 

“The exclusion of Japanese immigrants would be a 
serious breach of the treaty of alliance between the mother 
country and Japan. They could not conscientiously ask the 
rising Power of the East, the ally and friend of Great Britain, 
to brand its subjects as an inferior race, which they were not.” 
Are men in possession of the virtues I have enumerated to be 

feared, or otherwise? I can only answer in the affirmative; and 
this, in my opinion, is where the issue is joined, or in other words 
the “crux” of the entire situation. 

I now approach my second proposition, as to the harm or good 
that may accrue from the present negative attitude of the European. 


It is estimated that Great Britain, its dependencies, and 
Colonies, now absorb approximately one-fifth of the surface of the 
globe ; the point naturally arises, can we turn our over-sea posses- 
sions to satisfactory account, without the help of the Asiatic? 


Can cur compatriots build railways, harbour works, erect fac- 
tories, mine, or engage in any form of industrial enterprise where 
manual labour in large quantity is a desideratum, without the prof- 
fered assistance of the alien? If climatic conditions could be 
eliminated, and a guarantee be forthcoming that the white working 
man in his thousands is prepared to leave our shores in order to 
settle down permanently in these new countries, we might dispense 
perhaps with Asiatic labour to a great extent; and in this connec- 
tion pray do not overlook the fact that without this guarantee of 
sufficiency of labour capital will not embark upon enterprise. I may 
be wrong in my estimate, but I contend that even if Government 
stepped forward with a comprehensive scheme of financially assisted 
emigration your British working man would receive it with the 
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utmost luke-warmness, his preference apparently being to starve 
in the country of his birth rather than leave it under any 
circumstances. 

Again, under the legislative exclusion that now obtains, have 
those responsible sufficiently considered the prospect of retaliation 
to our detriment, on the part of the peoples so treated? Is it not 
likely that the expulsion of the Japanese from America and 
Canada, the Indians and Chinese from the Transvaal, will breed 
a feeling of bitter resentment on the part of their compatriots, which 
will recoil upon ourselves? Can the “ white man,” in other words, 
consider himself free to enter their territory, and at the same time 
refuse to reciprocate the privilege? Already portentous signs are 
visible on the horizon, proving that such fears are not groundless. 
China, for instance, sullenly determined, and Japan aimost equally 
so, to exclude the European from any participation in the exploita- 
tion of their domain. 

As regards the benefits accruing from the present policy, I 
assume that briefly we may place under this category protection 
from any outside competition to the “white man’s” trading interests, 
and, of course, the entire prevention of consanguinity as between 
white and coloured races. The destructive result of such inter- 
course could not but be viewed with the deepest concern by those 
having the maintenance of the purity of the white races at heart; 
but this, it must be obvious, embraces a very large question. 

Having now glanced at both sides of this very serious problem, 
I incline to the belief that “ exclusiveness ” is hardly justified ; that 
its maintenance will be more productive of harm than good in the 
end. Moreover, in my judgment, it will be found impossible to 
erect and maintain a wall of exclusion around His Majesty’s over- 
sea dominions. I frankly confess, however, it is quite beyond the 
scope of this paper to suggest a remedy. For one thing, the situa- 
tion at the moment is too much “in embryo”; but this you will 
permit me to say, that having regard to the enormous interests at 
stake, and the extreme difficulties in the way of a solution which 
must be far-reaching in its effects, wisdom and diplomacy will be 
taxed to their utmost capacity. Incipient fires have broken out 
within the last few months ; extinguished for the time being ; let us 
hope and pray that we may be long spared anything in the nature 
of a conflagration. This would, indeed, we world-wide and posi- 
tively too appalling a catastrophe for words adequately to describe. 

“One sees more devils than vast heil can hold.” 
A. R. STEELE. 





HISTORIC FRANCHISE, 


HIsTORY, it should be remembered, has nearly always been written 
from the winning side and the male point of view. It is seldom 
concerned with the fact that great events or legislative acts must 
have affected the sexes differently. While invasions and Acts of 
Parliament may have favoured the men, on the other hand, they 
may have been quite disastrous to the interests and freedom of the 
women of the nation. To lose sight of this fact is to weaken the 
fair and representative character of history. It is true that com- 
manding personalities, irrespective of sex, always force themselves 
into the historic picture, but for the rest the figures that move in 
the foreground are nearly always men, and the women are only 
dimly sketched in the background. But taking our historic picture 
as we find it, too often blurred by prejudice and a one-sided pre- 
sentation, we can see facts, peeping out here and there, which 
show that to grant the franchise to women would not be a revolu- 
tionary act, but rather a restitution of what was, in many cases, her 
former privilege. It is eloquent of this one-sidedness that we 
speak of forefathers, but not of “ foremothers,” yet biologists tell 
us that the female exerts the predominating influence. Although 
it is commonly supposed that women held a very inferior position 
in early civilisation, it is doubtful whether this was really so. 
Women are not found to occupy such a subordinate position among 
some of the present uncivilised races. In many cases there is a 
surprising sense of comradeship and equality between the sexes. 
They vote and have a voice in matters of State, and the power of 
the husband is not to be taken as absolute. The difference 
between the position held by Latin and British women was so 
marked as to cause surprise to the Romans. They wondered that 
no distinction of sex was made in places of command or govern- 
ment, in court, council, or camp. The bravery of British women 
is recorded by Tacitus, and the heroic fight for freedom by Queen 
Boadicea is too well known to comment upon. This struggle for 
British freedom, now our proud boast, has at last appealed to the 
imagination of the nation, and its record stands in London to-day 
as the sole public monument to a woman of early history. It is 


1. “The position of Women in early Civilisation.” IE. Westermarch, Ph. D., 
Sociological Society. April 18th, 1904. 
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from women of such a stamp, quite as much as from the male 
ancestor, that we have inherited our love of freedom and 
independence. 

With the advent of the Saxon invasion came a type of woman 
closely akin to the British. In “ British Freewomen,” Mrs. Stopes 
has, with great industry, collected a number of facts which illustrate 
in a surprising manner the position held by women in the early 
history of this country. A short summary will serve to indicate what 
these rights and privileges were. Selden says, “ Ladies of birth 
and quality sat in the Saxon Witenagemot.” Abbesses had special 
privileges ; they were summoned to Parliament,? and either had to 
appear there or send their proxies; they also sat in Councils for 
granting privileges to the Church3 Women landowners sat in the 
Shire Gemote, and neither Saxon nor Norman invasion seriously 
deprived women of the freedom they held under British rule. In 
spite of the introduction of the feudal system the liberties of Saxon 
women were preserved in the cloister. Five bishops were educated 
in the Monastery at Streaneshalch, Whitby, over which the Abbess 
Hilda presided, and where a Synod was held in 664. Bede says 
of her, “that not only indifferent persons, but even kings and 
princes, as occasion offered, asked and received her advice.” 
Women could inherit high offices of State; they were the governors 
of royal castles and justices of the peace; they could hold courts 
baron and sit in Parliament as peeresses of the realm; they held 
land by feudal tenure, and were summoned for military service. 
The office of High Sheriff of Westmoreland was held by Isabella 
and Idonea de Veteripont. As late as the Stewarts the same office 
was held by Anne de Clifford, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and 
Montgomery, and Baroness of Westmoreland; she also sat on the 
bench of justices. Nicholaa de la Haye held Lincoln for King 
John ; she was made sheriff, and reappointed by Henry III. County 
women could hold and attend motes; they could be free suitors to 
the County Courts, and there act as Pares or Judges, and they could 
nominate to Private Boroughs. Women equally with men elected 
knights of the shire to defend their rights of property in Parlia- 
ment. They had the same facilities in trading and social guilds as 
men, and they were “free” to vote for members of Parliament. 
In the Domesday Book the names of women are recorded.4 

It will be seen, then, that medizeval women had very consider- 
able rights, especially in relation to property, and that many im- 


2. In the reign of Henry III. and Edward I, the Abbesses of Shaftesbury, 

Barking, St. Mary of Winchester and Wilton were summoned by writ to Parliament. 

. Praesentibus etiam clarissimis Abbattissis, hoc est, Hermedilda, Truinberga 

et Ataba reverenda, at subscriberent rogari. ’Spebman’s “Concilia Britannica,’’ p. 198 

4. For farther information see “British Freewomen.” C. C. Stopes [Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.] 
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portant positions, were open to women of quality and freewomen. 
It is interesting to note, that in other countries, and in surround- 
ings that were most unfavourable, women have, nevertheless, left 
records of their capabilities. The influence of Hypatia on the 
thought of her day is well known. Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais 
(c. 410) was her pupil, and in his last letter to her he writes: “You 
have been to me a mother, a sister, a teacher, and in all these 
relations have done me good. Every title and sign of honour is 
your due.” In the medical school of Salerno, “ there is one curious 
fact connected with its history, which possesses a peculiar interest 
for the 19th century reader. Among the medical practitioners, 
teachers, and writers of its palmiest days were several women. Of 
these the most eminent was Trotula (fl, civca 1059) who wrote 
specially, but not exclusively, upon the diseases of women.”5 And 
again, “ Salamanca is not, perhaps, precisely the place where one 
would look for early precedents for the higher education of women. 
Yet it was from Salamanca that Isabella, the Catholic, is said to 
have summoned Dona Beatrix Galindo to teach her Latin, long 
before the Protestant Elizabeth put herself to school under 
Ascham.” Instances are also recorded of women pubiicly teaching 
law at the universities. Beliina Calderini did so, and in philosophy 
Helena Lucretia Cornelia not only taught but examined male 
candidates in the hall of the college.é 

Lut to return to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, as yet there was 
no trace of sex distinction; women could be “burgesses” and 
“liberi homines,” and enjoyed the same rights as men with 
reference to property. We do not propose to investigate the posi- 
tion of medizval women, nor to trace how, from being property 
holders, they gradually came to be property. Our object has been 
to briefly sketch a few instances, which will serve to show those 
who take their ideal of woman from her present surroundings, that 
she has in the past, when circumstances allowed, shown herself to 
be capable of acting in all those departments of life which are 
usually held to be the privilege of the male. 

It is true to say that in proportion as men have gained greater 
liberty, they have done so by imposing greater disabilities upon 
women. Up to the Reform Bill of 1832 the terms used in the 
English statute book do not show any sex disqualification for the 
franchise. Electors are defined as “ suitors, people, freeholders, 
and persons,” but by the introduction of the word “ male” before 
the word “ persons” for the first time in the history of this country, 
women were legally disenfranchised. And not content by imposing 


5. ‘* The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages.*’ Rashdall, Vol. 1, p. 86. 
6. ‘Ibid,’ Vol. II, p. 745. 
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so arbitrary a restriction upon half the population, it was still further 
increased by extending the same disqualifying word to the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act of 1835. It was the low water mark of 
woman’s position in this country; deprived of the means of educa- 
tion, and discouraged from taking any intelligent interest in the 
affairs of her country, she indeed presented a pitiable contrast to 
the more vigorous type of her ancestor. Undoubtedly the Refor- 
mation was one of the chief causes that contributed to her 
degradation. The suppression of the convents and guilds deprived 
her of education and independent means, and threw her helpless 
and ignorant into an overcrowded marriage market. It lowered 
the standard of marriage and man’s ideal of woman. It gave an 
increased importance to the male weakling, and produced an un- 
lovable and shallow type of woman, whose horizon was limited to 
the marriage state. The adaptability of woman to her environ- 
ment is shown by the fact that man got what he asked for. He 
imposed the conditions, he asked for a shallow and illiterate nonen- 
tity—and in many cases he got it. The early Victorian conception 
of woman is not a permanent one; it is contradicted by the Saxon 
and Anglo-Saxon woman; it is opposed to the Catholic ideal and 
really approximates to the Jewish and post-Reformation standard. 
Yet it is the descendant of this type, still lingering in many 
families, that man commonly points to as representing woman’s 
nature. This word “nature” is a useful term to confuse the 
ordinary mind Is it not usually supposed to stand for some 
characteristic common to woman—that is, a permanent quality? 
It is strange how this permanent quality varies! And why should 
we seek it in one particular period of history more than another; 
or shall we find it ip such diverse types as a Queen Boadicea, a 
Queen Elizabeth, a St. Catherine, or a Joan of Arc, or in the Kaffir 
female, who can lift a heavier weight than the male (the latter feels 
no shame, he calls it womar’s nature)? What is called “woman’s 
nature” is nothing but her adantability to the environment that is 
forced upon her. We deprive her of the opportunities to do 
something, and then call it her “ natvre ” not to do it. Women may 
not vote, therefore it is her nature not to vote. No, we had best 
let nature alone, for, given the opportunity, what woman can do, 
she will do, and what she cannot she will not do. Education is 
now no longer the monopoly of one sex, “i* is no longer thought a 
clever thing to insult women for being wuat men made them.” 
There has been a great awakening; woman has come to realise 
that she has undeveloped capabilities, an outlet for which 
has been too long obstructed; she is no longer content for half 
the potentiality and thought of the nation to be entirely without 
representation, or means of influencing the Government. It is true 
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that an advance has been made in allowing women to vote at 
Municipal and County Council elections, and that she may also be 
represented on various local boards. No one can deny the useful 
work she has accomplished in these departments, yet all the old 
arguments that were used against her getting the municipal vote 
are now being used against granting her the Parliamentary vote. 
For the first time we are now met with the entirely new feature of 
woman organised as a force independent of man. But it will 
probably take a considerable time to convince the public of the 
importance or extent of the movement. Some men are so occupied 
in asserting their superiority as a self-evident fact, that they are 
quite blind to the possibility that it may only exist in their own 
imaginations. Women, we are told, do not want the vote, and then 
almost in the same breath we hear that it would be nothing short 
of a revolution to give it them, and that they would control the 
voting power of the country. But if man is so superior, and women 
do not want the vote, to grant her the franchise will have little 
or no effect—then why all this talk about a revolution? It would 
seem that the basis of resistance on the part of the male is really 
one of fear. At heart, he does not feel this superiority he talks so 
loudly of, he secretly fears that there might be an increased demand 
of capability were equality of opportunity to bring him more into 
competition with the other sex. Force and physical superiority 
may have served him for centuries, but to-day, more than ever 
before in the world’s history, it is mind, not force, that counts. 
Modern warfare is less of brute force and more of mind pitted 
against mind--mind as manifested in science, and in this depart- 
ment women are contributing to the thought of the nation. He 
who is reduced to the physical force argument is really acknowledg- 
ing that he has no logical reason with which to defend his position. 
If women do not fight for their country, it surely may be fairly 
retorted, that since they are the mothers of the British Army, they 
have at least done their duty to their country without being asked 
to take a place in the ranks as well. All men do not serve their 
country in war time, yet this is not thought to unfit them for- 
the franchise. But even if the argument is brought down to one 
of sheer brute strength, it is doubtful if the superiority of the male 
is so very apparent, and if he were it would be no valid reason for 
disenfranchising woman. The under-sized development and physical 
deterioration of the youths of our large towns are commonly 
remarked upon, and this in contrast to the height and robust 
physique of the modern girl now bred in a healthier atmosphere 
than of old. If the empire really hung upon the physique of the 
male, then it must be said to be in serious danger now. No one 
who has travelled in our colonies can fail to be struck by the 
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contrast between the physique of the Colonial and the home-born 
youth. Neither can it be maintained that the community is only 
held together by brute strength unguided by reason and 
intelligence. A Prime Minister may be an efficient statesman, and 
yet not a physical Sandow. The general repugnance to use force is 
typical of the times. And what, we may ask, of the moral force in 
a community? Do not women exert an influence in this as well 
as in the intellectual sphere? Force is only justifiable or profitable 
when directed by right reason, and men have not a monopoly of 
the reasoning faculty. The advocates of militant methods rightly 
do not meet with approval, and should not be encouraged. But, it 
should be remembered, that women do not undergo unpleasant 
experiences for the mere love of the thing. So long as the Bills 
that are yearly introduced into Parliament are treated only with 
platonic sympathy, and without serious effort to grapple with the 
question, and with a flippant attitude towards the importance and 
growing magnitude of the demand, some excuse can be found for 
those who feel that representation in the ordinary manner has no 
effect. Men have before now used strenuous means to get a wrong 
righted, but it is said to be unbecoming for women to have the 
courage to adopt these means. What is unbecoming, is the in- 
justice of the position that has been forced upon her, and the 
necessity to have to adopt strenuous means to get it righted. An 
injustice is never becoming, and, if men are pained at the sight, the 
remedy is easy—it lies in their own hands. 


There is a certain type of person who insists that women 
should be domestic, and that to give them a vote would upset the 
domesticity of the home. It is difficult to see in what way this 
much-prized “domesticity” would be upset. In so limited an 
atmosphere, the journey toa polling booth once in five or seven 
years, might come as a godsend to break the deadly dulness of 
that domesticity. But to so limit the interests of the home only 
produces selfish propensities in the husband and stupidity in the 
wife, and the children suffer in consequence. In an article, in a 
contemporary magazine, written to oppose Woman’s Suffrage,’ the 
writer evidently has the praiseworthy intention of connecting the 
work women are doing on local boards with the home. She writes: 
“Here is work within the circle and neighbourhood of the home, 
a sort of larger housekeeping.” At the back of her mind there 
lingers the idea of domesticity, so long as there is “a sort of larger 
housekeeping” atmosphere woman is safe, and may even be doing 
useful work. No one wishes to force a woman to vote who feels 
she was not “born” to do so. But, as a matter of fact, family 


7. ‘A Woman’s plea against Woman’s Suffrage.’’ Ninteenth Century, Mch. 
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relations are changing; although the idea of ownership is still 
retained by the male head of the household, he does not always 
rule—he may not be the breadwinner, in many cases it is the wife. 
Knowledge and education, and the increased facilities which women 
now have for earning a living outside the home, have produced 
something like a revolt against the parental restraint. A further 
cause which forces many women to earn their own livelihood is 
that parents cannot afford to keep their daughters at home doing 
nothing. We must also remember that, in spite of male pre- 
dominating over female births, there are over a million more women 
than men in England and Wales, so that even if every male was 
married there would still be this large number of unprovided 
females. By force of economic pressure they are driven into the 
world to earn their living as best they may. It is no uncommon 
thing to find women invading the different professions, and invad- 
ing them successfully too. In art, in science, in literature, and in 
all those departments of life where she has been allowed to enter 
she has shown herself in no ways inferior to her male competitor. 
All this is, of course, well known, and there would be no good in 
insisting on it were it not for the fact that so.many people shut 
their eyes to it. 

The two things which most easily rouse human passions are, 
no doubt, politics and religion, but neither will break up homes. 
Different members of a family hold different political views, and 
the family life still goes on. A variety of opinion is a healthy 
stimulus to thought. A husband, who has not yet learnt to 
tolerate an opinion opposed to his own, has not reached the pitch 
of civilisation to be allowed a wife. His education is incomplete, 
and he has yet to find that truth is often approached by way of 
contradictions. Again, it is urged that first of all it must be shown 
that women, as a whole, require the franchise. But men, as a 
whole, do not exercise the franchise, only a percentage of the 
enfranchised use their right to vote. Why then, because a per- 
centage of intelligent women desire the right to vote, and are 
capable of rendering intelligent assistance to the (sovernment, 
should they be kept back because the remainder have not yet been 
educated up to the point of wishing to exercise that right? A 
minority has quite as much right to the same self-protection of 
representation as a majority. It is bad for both that one half of 
the nation should depend entirely upon the good pleasure of the 
other half for its protection. It produces servility in the one, and 
an exaggerated sense of importance in the other. The happiness 
of the nation is impaired, and there can be no true freedom so long 
as taxation and much of the available thought is denied representa- 
tion or protection. It is to be feared that men too often allow 
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prejudice and party considerations to blind their sense of justice; 
to some it is of more consideration whether the granting of the 
franchise would benefit their particular party, rather than whether 
it is an elementary act of justice too long delayed, and which they 
cannot logically contest. 

The present age is one in which the working man has greatly 
improved his position by making his wants felt through the fran- 
chise. But the working woman, who has not that political leverage 
by which the male worker has so greatly improved his position, is 
placed in an unfair and unjust situation. In many cases she has to 
work for a much lower wage, although doing man’s work, “ it may 
be said that woman’s inferiority of remuneration for equivalent 
work is, where it exists, the direct or indirect result, to a very large 
extent, of their past subjection.”8 In many cases the Factory Acts 
do not apply in the same way to both sexes, many women resent 
the differentiating in the working hours, but because they have no 
votes their wishes can be ignored. 

There is not a single question before the public which does 
not either directly or indirectly affect the women of the nation. 
The future of education and religion will depend largely upon the 
political action of the Government, and women, who feel deeply 
upon these matters, have their hands tied. Socialism, we are told, 
is coming—it may be, but it would be a gross act of injustice to limit 
the larger half of the nation to mere spectators without the means 
of defending their interests. There are matters upon which women 
are better able, and better qualified to form an opinion than men, 
and it is a distinct loss to the nation that they cannot make their 
opinions felt through the exercise of the franchise. 

No one, now, dares to justify the exclusion of women on the 
ground of intellect; under the stimulus of better education their 
achievements have been too brilliant to permit of that. Yet sume, 
who find it hard to refute the logical arguments, nevertheless, 
maintain that the right to vote essentially belongs to man. It is 
not historically true to say that the right to vote belongs only to 
man. Nor is there anything essential to his nature which gives 
him this right. A monopoly in legislative matters is not contained 
in the “essence ” of man’s nature—if there be such a thing at all— 
and the present age does not love monopolies. The political 
sphere is said to be degrading ; then it is high time women entered 
the arena to purify it. The country will be brighter and better for 
such a process, and the comradeship between the sexes, and the 
happiness of the nation will be increased. To timid minds, who 
cling to the conservatism of convention, every new proposal, which 


8. ‘* Problems of Modern Industry,”’ p. 80. 
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threatens to interfere with the daily routine of custom, is spoken 
of as if it meant the destruction of society—or something 
equally revolutionary. But, as a matter of fact, no beneficial change 
is ever accompanied by all the alarmist things that are prophesied 
of it. Let them take comfort from the fact that in those countries 
where the franchise has been extended to women, it has been 
accompanied by none of these dreadful things. One thing is 
certain—that women will get their vote. The only question is, how 
long will it take to educate and break down the prejudices of the 
slow-moving public to a realisation of this? The majority for the 
second reading of the last Bill is indicative of how opinion is mov- 
ing, and how prejudices are being overcome. One morning, those 
who have been dreaming and have failed to realise the way the 
times are moving, will wake to find Woman’s Franchise an accom- 
plished fact. And the world will still go round. Society will still 
exist: there will be no wild rush of women voters. Those who 
use their privilege will be comparatively few at first, for many have 
yet to be educated up to the responsibilities of citizenship. But 
one great result will have been achieved, a gross act of injustice 
will have been removed from the annals of a nation whose proudest 
boast is its freedom 
TREVOR FLETCHER. 











May 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


AT length we are beginning to realise that the revolt of the 
Thirteen Colonies marks the real starting point of modern history, 
a distinct line of division between one epoch and another. From 
the new world proceeded that great impulse which, in no long time 
communicated to the old, was destined to produce the most com- 
plete change in human affairs which had taken place for near two 
thousand years. But for the successful issue of the Revolution 
across the Atlantic it may be doubted whether the Europe of the 
nineteenth would have differed very widely from that of the two 
centuries which had preceded it. Thus, the proper understanding of 
that great world-event must even be a necessity for the comprehen- 
sion of all the various happenings which have followed it. Yet 
only within our own days has the subject been resolutely grappled 
with by a British historian. That this should have been so is, per- 
haps, but natural, for popularity is scarcely likely to fall to the lot 
of the annalist of defeat and misfortune. As a consequence, the 
student and the general reader have for the most part been com- 
pelled to turn for information to American sources, and not always 
with advantage. American writers, even when manifestly striving 
their best after impartiality, have, pardonably enough, been unable 
to divest themselves of a patriotic bias which has tended, even when 
no such intention existed, to obscure the truth. Nor have they had 
that access to much of the material which alone could serve to place 
many events in their true point of view. To make good a deficiency 
so long and severely felt, has been the praiseworthy task under- 
taken by Sir George Trevelyan, the third instalment of whose 
labours has recently been placed in our hands. 


As the sub-titles, “ Saratoga and Brandywine,” “ Valley Forge,” 
“England and France at War,” indicate, the recent volume is 
devoted to the campaigns of 1777 and 1778, and the conclusion of 
the alliance with France, the really crucial and critical period of 
the contest. Whether or not it is this period which better lends 
itself to his powers, or that he has more warmed himself to his 
work, Sir George has certainly claimed our attention in a greater 
degree than he succeeded in doing in the preceding sections. That 
it constitutes the best history of these stirring events which has yet 
been written, at all events in this country, will scarcely be disputed. 
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Indeed, it may fairly be said to be the first, from our British point 
of view, really worthy of the name, for thoroughly as Alison 
grasped the causes of the result as set forth in the nineteenth 
volume of the “ History of Europe,” the scope of that work forbade 
more than the masterly summing up he has given us. 


In the present volume, as in its predecessors, judicious use has 
been made of much hitherto unpublished evidence on both sides of 
the dispute. Rigid is the impartiality with which this is set forth, 
even in instances where it does not warrant the conclusions the 
writer draws from it; in fact, confidence in the narrative is at once 
inspired by the manifest desire to keep nothing back on the one 
side or the other. So, setting aside the interest aroused by the 
picturesque narrative itself, the book serves as a trusty guide in the 
analysis of other attempts which have been made to tell the story 
of the American Revolution. One thing, at least, now at last, 
seems possible—the vindication of the reputation of our own 
generals, upon whom by historians, on both sides of the ocean, it 
has been so unjustly sought to fix all the blame for our failure to 
come out on top. Hitherto there has been assumed, almost as a 
matter of course, the inferiority of the British Commanders engaged 
in the struggle ; on the one side by the desire to find scapegoats ; 
on the other by the desire of Americans to prove their own inherent 
superiority in the production of generals. Yet, more than half a 
century ago, Alison set forth distinctly enough, where lay the real 
cause for failure. “Various,” says that historian, “ have been the 
causes assigned for the disastrous issue of the first American War. 
Two may be specified of such paramount importance that they 
eclipse all others, and are themselves, perfectly adequate to explain 
the phenomenon. Great Britain undertook the conquest of 
colonies possessing three millions of inhabitants situate three 
thousand miles away from the present State, with an army which 
could not bring 10,000 combatants into the field, for the whole 
military force of the Empire did not amount to 20,000 men. The 
furious patriots were continually declaiming against the enormous 
military and naval forces of an Empire which even then embraced 
both hemispheres, when, in fact, these were less than such sixth 
rate powers as Baden or Wurtemburg now maintain to defend 
dominions of not a hundredth part the extent.” 

(In the supplies for the year 1773 it was provided that the 
land forces be fixed at an effective of 17,070, including 1,522 
invalids and officers, commissioned and non-commissioned). 


In our own days how near history came to repeating itself. A 
contest entered into with the same inadequate means and the same 
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easy confidence; the same undervaluing of opponents, to be fol- 
lowed by its inevitable disappointments and reverses ; and the like 
ungenerous attempts to find scapegoats in soldiers, brave and cap- 
able, to whom were set tasks which, with the means, were 
impossible of accomplishment. Happily for our generation, our 
resources in reserve, the superior qualities of our statesmen, and the 
absence of deadly enmity in Europe, prevented the parallel being 
carried further. If our army in the closing year of the nineteenth 
century was not everything we might have wished, what comparison 
can be instituted between it and the establishment which was all 
we could call our own when the first shot was fired at Lexington? 


Now, as it happens, the main, almost the only, fault we can 
find with Sir George is his tendency to fall into the same ancient 
error and decry, or at the best, damn with faint praise, those British 
captains to whom was entrusted the impossible task. At the same 
time the admission is due that his own impartial marshalling of the 
facts afford the means for challenging his deductions. Indeed, the 
perusal of this particular volume has strengthened, in no slight 
degree, our conviction that in Sir William Howe and Sir Henry 
Clinton, King George the Third possessed generals, who, if not of 
heaven born genius, could have held their own against the leaders 
of any of the other armies of Europe. In the circumstances under 
which they were placed the probability is great that not even a 
Wellington, a Marlborough, or a Roberts, might have fared much 
better. As it was, they failed to achieve a task the nature of which 
had not been in any way properly gauged, and incurred the same 
unreasoning obloquy as that which in instances nearly similar was 
heaped upon the heads of Moore, of Gough, and of Buller. 

Somewhat dogmatic is the sentence with which Sir George 
opens his latest volume, but even if disposed to concede that “ the 
victories of Trenton and Princeton saved America from utter and 
instant ruin,” we may take leave to enter demurrer to the one which 
follows: “For several months to come her discomfiture was 
averted, not by her own strength, but by the indolence which beset 
and the illusions which misled the British general.” _ Illusions may, 
indeed, have obscured Howe’s military vision, but such illusions 
were far from being solely the creature of his own imaginings, being, 
as a matter of fact, spread around him by his official superiors at 
home in England. Convincing themselves because they wished to 
be convinced, Ministers had pressed upon their general notion that 
the loyalists of the middle States were a power to reckon with, and 
that but a firm show of force was needed to make a speedy end of 
the recalcitrants. Moreover, the notion that the improvised generals 
of Congress could possess any real knowledge of the art of war 
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was scouted by such a man as Lord George Germaine, all the more 
confidently because, although he had commanded in the field, he 
knew $o little of the business. Howe made that display of force, 
to which Washington gave the answer at Trenton; then obedient 
to his instructions, waited for the submission until it was evident no 
such thing was to be looked for. That he had any real belief in 
its possibility he, afterwards, emphatically denied. 

Then, too, in the support of the charge of indolence, there is, 
to our thinking, a total absence of proof. A winter campaign, 
prosecuted with all energy might, possibly, but not at all to a cer- 
tainty, have made an end of the American army. But was Howe 
in a position to undertake such a campaign? That a parallel can, 
fairly or justly, be drawn between the campaign of the great 
Frederic, “who won Leuthen on a December afternoon,” we fail 
to perceive, for the Prussian monarch was operating in a country 
fertile, well populated, and traversed by good roads against 
opponents conducting war on a recognised and methodical 
principle. The British Commander, on the other hand, was con- 
demned to a region almost destitute, at that day, of anything 
deserving the name of roads, their villages were often more than a 
day’s march apart, and where, from the nature of the cuuntry, the 
war could scarce be other than a guerilla one. Nothing, indeed, is 
more striking than the resemblance between that conflict and that 
which, in our own days, has been waged in South Africa. Just in 
the same way did the soldier of King George express his indigna- 
tion that the “ confounded rascals” would not “come out of their 
holes and meet them in fair fight,” as his present day successor, for 
the tactics of the Boers were those of the American backwoodsmen. 
As soldiers, the spectacle of the latter almost drew tears of pity 
from Lafayette, and good round German oaths from Baron Steuben, 
fresh from the drill ground of Potsdam. Yet they could shoot a 
dollar piece from between a man’s finger and thumb at fifty paces, 
and march as far in a day as the redcoats in two. With excellent 
reason on their side they persisted in fighting behind cover when- 
ever cover was to be had, and it was not often they were to be 
found out of it, for they rarely halted, if but for an hour, without 
at once putting to good use the pick and the spade. Quite un- 
skilled in such work, having indeed no inconsiderable contempt for 
it, was the British soldier of that day, who could thus, but rarely, 
get his foe at hand grips. When he did the result was not often 
doubtful, as the combats of Germantown and Brandywine, and the 
surprise of Wayne by Grey at Paoli Farm, sufficiently attest. Then 
the colonists were at the like disadvantage as our foes of South 
Africa, for they rarely, in the early years of the war, were furnished 
with bayonets, or, if they were, had received any training in the 
use of that arm. 
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When once these facts are grasped it is not easy to perceive 
just where censure upon Howe comes in. True it is that 10,000 
highly disciplined—in some respects—soldiers, marched with him 
up and down the Jerseys, in pursuit of less than half that number 
of elusive foes. With such odds in their favour no doubt it would 
have fared badly with the Americans could a “fair field and no 
favour” have been had. But that fair field Washington, who sur- 
prisingly enough turned out strategist as well as tactician, took 
particular good care to deny them. Taking post first at Morris- 
town, and a little later at Middlebrook, in the New Jersey high- 
lands, he speedily became master of the situation. In the latter 
position, formidable by nature, and quickly rendered still more by 
the handy backwoodsmen, the American general brought his 
opponent to a full stop. As Sir George himself clearly sets forth 
—page 65—advance on Philadelphia was now, with Americans 
securely fixed on his right flank, and close to his line of communica- 
tions, out of the question to the British leader. There remained 
but one other alternative—a direct attack upon the enemy’s posi- 
tion. This was, after careful consideration, rpeorted impracticable 
by Howe’s chief engineer, and with no little reluctance the general 
endorsed that opinion. Replying afterwards to the taunts of his 
detractors at home, “that Bunker’s Hill had taken the heart out 
of him for fighting,” he proved that that battle had been, for the 
number of men engaged, the bloodiest since the invention of gun- 
powder (and, indeed, it still holds the record with its 47 per cent. of 
killed and wounded), and that a fight could not be had on cheaper 
terms at Middlebrook. Truly, a Pyrrhic victory would have been 
one won by the British army at a cost of four to five thousand of 
its ten thousand. The thing simply could not be done any more 
than Methuen, with his original force, could have turned Cronje out 
of the lines of Magersfontein. If the logical conclusion from his 
own premises were pressed upon Sir George he would, surely, be 
prepared to concede the argument. 

As is known of all, the autumn and winter campaigns of 1778 
were really decisive of the struggle. Howe had formed, om the 
spot, his own plan, and had reason to suppose that he would receive 
the loyal support of ministers at home. Having the promise of 
reinforcements to the extent of 20,000, or at least 15,000 men, he 
purposed a change of base to the Chesapeake, from the head waters 
of which, having the co-operation of the fleet, he would move on 
Philadelphia from the south, and having occupied that city cut off 
Washington from the New England States and the mountainous 
region. Similar in conception to~the campaign projected nearly a 
century later by MacClellan against Richmond, it was similarly 
bungled and ruined by official interference. Without taking the 
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general into his confidence, Germaine had elaborated an arm-chair 
campaign of his own. A force placed under Burgoyne, with 
independent instructions, was to move southward from Canada, 
crush the resistance out of the New England States, and driving 
everything before them, join hands with Howe in Pennsylvania. 
Gloating in anticipation over the success of his project the Minister, 
with singular fatuity, ignored the prime factors; the immense 
distance, more than four hundred miles, separating the two British 
armies ; and that the Americans, acting upon the interior and much 
shorter line, could always, the more readily, succour the point im- 
mediately threatened. What happened was exactly what might 
have been anticipated if America possessed a real general, and it so 
happened that they did in George Washington. Regardless of 
present clamour and loss of personal reputation, he hesitated not 
to sacrifice Philadelphia, and send off the flower of his own small 
force to assist in crushing Burgoyne. That, once done, he relied 
with the instinct of genius on regaining all he had himself lost, and 
the result abundantly justified his sagacity and self-abnegation. 


Not a little damping to Howe’s cherished hope was it when, 
instead of the promised 15,000 or 20,000 fresh troops, he received 
less than 3,000, but none the less he spared no effort to render his 
own part in the plan a success. Few campaigns, indeed, have been 
carried out with more immediate success than that by which the 
general and his more fortunate and famous brother, the Admiral, 
carried a large fieet and over 15,000 men from New York to the 
head of the Delaware, and thus turned all the strong positions of 
the Americans in New Jersey. And in describing the flank march 
by which the American army was manceuvred, out of its position 
on the Brandywine, and compelled to abandon Philadelphia, our 
historian is fain to concede to the “indolent” chieftain the en- 
comium of “a consummate tartition.” Yet, with the small force 
at his command his position was, after all, a false one, and not unlike 
that of Napoleon in 1812. He had penetrated to his enemy’s 
capital, after defeating his army whenever he had met it in the open 
field. More fortunate in one respect than the great conquerer, he 
had no burnt and deserted Moscow for halting point, but a city the 
bulk of whose inhabitants were royalists in word, at least. With an 
ordinary opponent the game might then have come to an end, but 
Washington was not an ordinary one, as his next move clearly 
showed. Like unto Kutusoff, after Borodino, he made a semi- 
circular march round the British army, and fixed himself in the 
strong position of Valley Forge, on Howe’s left flank, and within 
striking distance of his communications. Again it was checkmate, 
as at Middlebrook, and Howe’s only chance was that Burgoyne 
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might succeed, or the American army disband, from sheer starvation 
and weariness of the struggle. But in spite of sufferings almost 
unexampled they held on; the loyalists eager enough to accept 
King George’s money had no particular stomach to fight for him, 
and soon did the British general discover that Philadelphia was 
indeed a barren conquest. Convinced of the hopelessness of effect- 
ing more, and indignant at the trick played upon him by Germaine, 
he threw up the command and returned home. The first decision 
come to by his successor, Sir Henry Clinton, was that which Howe 
had announced to be inveitable, the abandonment of all that had 
been won and return to the coast. 


Both at the time, and often since, has severe censure been 
inflicted upon Clinton for his relinquishment of Philadelphia, and 
the, generally, loyal state of Pennsylvania. But, even putting to 
one side the able vindication he himself wrote a year or two later, 
an impartial examination of the circumstances seems sufficient to 
exonerate him. Nothing, it was abundantly clear, was to be gained 
by longer sojourn in a city which had already gained the name of 
the “ Capua of the British Army,” so long as Washington’s army 
was still defiant in the field. If an assault on its formidable position 
was too dangerous when the defenders did not exceed five or six 
thousand somewhat dispirited men, what hope remained of success 
when it had been hastened by the capture of Burgoyne’s army, the 
return of the men who had helped to bring it about, and the news 
of the alliance with France? Timely was the decision to retreat, 
and skilful the manner in which it was conducted. To have effected 
the retirement by sea would have been no very difficult task in 
itself, but the danger to New York from the victorious northern 
army of Gates was imminent, and even Washington might manage 
to get there before him. Thus, the resolution to retire by land, 
and thus keep the American army under his eye, was a true 
strategical inspiration ; carried out, too, without the loss of a gun 
or a carriage, so sharp a rebuke being administered to Washington 
in the fight at Monmouth as to affect the next two campaigns. Yet 
little prestige attaches, as a rule, to a retreat, let it be conducted 
ever so cleverly, as even Wellington was to learn after Busaco and 
Burgos, and Clinton, in no long time, took his turn as scapegoat. 

The loudly trumpeted campaign of Burgoyne had been fore- 
doomed to failure. That is now easy to perceive, but there were 
not wanting those who were wise before the event, for a memorial 
had been, some months before a start was made, addressed to 
Ministers by a competent and experienced soldier, clearly indicating 
what might be expected to happen. To start with, the force was 
altogether too small; of the 8,000 men who marched from Canada 
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not the half were British regulars, the balance being made up of a 
heterogeneous collection of Germans—few even of whose officers 
could speak a word of English—Canadians, and loyalists. There 
was, indeed, an addition, but it was the very worst which could have 
been made—the Indians. As regards the utter impolicy of the 
employment of the savages, Sir Guy Carleton, that skilful soldier 
and sagacious statesman, who saved Canada for the British Crown, 
had spoken unreservedly to his official superiors. His reward was 
a practical supercession, which conferred upon him at least the 
favour that he was not actively employed in a business which he 
cordially disliked and deprecated. What chance of success there 
might have been for the expedition was recklessly thrown away 
when the redskins were summoned to the warpath Unlikely is 
it, that any document penned by a British general ever had effect 
more damaging and far reaching than that in which Burgoyne 
conceded to his ferocious allies the privilege of scalping the 
American foemen “ provided they were dead first,” and Sir George 
Trevelyan may well marvel that a man “otherwise so honourable 
and high-minded,” could have brought his mind to such a point of 
degradation. As he, too, very truly points out, this extraordinary 
blunder proved the ruin of himself, his army, and his cause. Neither 
able nor desirous of discriminating between Whig and Tory, when 
their ghastly trophies were to be obtained, the savages inflicted 
quite as much damage to friends as foes. Their savage murder of 
Miss McCrea, member of a family distinguished for loyalty to the 
Crown, and betrothed to a young and gallant British officer, was the 
last stroke. The whole country side arose as one man in defence 
of their homes; the first severe check sustained by the British— 
the defeat of Baum and Breymann at Bennington was inflicted, not 
by American regulars, but by the “Green Mountain Boys” of 
Colonel Stark, fresh from the plough, who, had the war been con- 
ducted as between civilized foes, would likely enough have never 
meddled in the dispute. A few weeks later and Burgoyne and his 
army were wiped from the slate. 

It is impossible to go anew over pages which recount, and give 
as it has never been given before, the story of the camp at Valley 
Forge, without seeing more clearly than ever that Washington was 
the soul of the Revolution; perhaps, the only instrument which 
could have brought about its triumph. With Sir George’s aid we 
are in a position to appraise at their true value the great Ameri- 
can’s gifts as an administrator, which shone even more brightly 
than his qualities as a soldier. Far more anxious and arduous than 
even his watch and ward of Howe and Clinton, was the daily, 
almost hourly, struggle he had to wage with the thick-headed and 
incompetent Congressional Committees, which reduced his army to 
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almost literal nakedness and starvation, and then grumbled that it 
did not throw the British out of Philadelphia) Again and again his 
slender force was saved from disbanding solely by his own influence 
with officers and men, and the pledging of his personal credit to 
procure them a mouthful of food. Then to wilful neglect and 
callousness succeeded that campaign of contumely and insolence on 
the part of the clique who sought to replace their great leader by 
Gates, the conqueror, against his own will, at Saratoga. To almost 
any man but Washington the situation would have been intolerable, 
and only to be ended by resignation or a Coup d’Evat. The first- 
named contingency, at one moment, came perilously near, and the 
British Commander little knew how near the gates were to being 
opened to him. The matter, as it was, did end with a Coup da’ Etat, 
but it was of a fashion peculiar to himself. Chance having placed 
in his hands full evidence of the cabal, he simply sent the whole of 
the documents on to Congress, as a matter almost too trivial for his 
own personal notice. The moment the matter came before the 
public Washington was master of the situation, so secure was he in 
the affections of his army, and all the best citizens were practically 
then, or had been, serving in the field; Congress was to many of 
them but an abstraction which could never have kept them together 
through the memorable “ winter of discontent”; their general, who 
cared for their wants like an indulgent father, they knew in very 
concrete form. 

At the date when Sir George’s present volume closes, the war 
had still more than three years to run, but for America, at all 
events, the crisis had been reached and passed. Often enough has 
it been contended (more especially, in the nature of things, by 
French writers), that without aid from Louis XVI., the independence 
of the Colonies could never have been achieved. So far from 
admitting such theory to be anywhere near certainty, we make bold 
to affirm that independence had become a certainty, before a single 
French regiment had arrived. The fiat had gone forth frow 
Saratoga and Valley Forge, and henceforth permanent subjugation 
of the colonies was but a chimera. Surely there is ample proof in 
the despatch of Lord North’s Conciliation Commissioners, who were 
empowered to yield everything that the revolters had originally 
asked for. The olive branch, unluckily, came too late, for a step 
had been taken which hopelessly complicated the quarrel. The 
French Monarch, after hesitation long and painful, had, at length, 
yielded to the entreaties of Franklin, on the one hand, and the 
cajoleries of Frederic of Prussia and his own minister Vergennes 
on the other. Parting from conscience and honour, he placed his 
foot on the fatal path which was to lead to the scaffold, and entered 
upon one of the most wanton and inexcusable wars ever urged by 
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a Christian nation. Both sides to the original quarrel were now 
commited to a policy of war to the knife; the colonists because 
they were pledged to the foreign alliance, and Great Britain be- 
cause her very honour and life were now at stake. But a little 
while and the force of public opinion in this country in favour of 
conciliation must have exercised decisive influence, but when it 
came to an insolent “hands off” from an ancient and inveterate 
enemy, the door to peace was at once slammed to. All parties 
were united in the face of foreign dictation, and a gross and un- 
provoked breach of faith. So it came to pass that the concluding 
phases of the conflict were to all intents and purposes simply a war 
between Great Britain and France, in which the latter had the 
assistance of the Americans. But for that untoward turn to affairs 
the American Revolution might, in the autumn of 1770, then and 
there have ended on the lines laid down by Governor Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, in his eloquent and pathetic appeal “Let our 
independence but once be recognized, and the British nation may 
then, perhaps, find us as affectionate and valuable friends as we are 
now determined enemies, and derive from that friendship more solid 
and real advantage than the most sanguine can expect from con- 
quest.” If but such counsels had prevailed, even but six months 
earlier! how differently might history read to-day. 


R. SEYMOUR RAMSDALF. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WM. MORRIS, 


NOBODY can doubt that some influence akin to that which we 
associate with the name of William Morris has been among us the 
last half-century. The evidences of change of taste since early 
Victorian and post-Regency times are on every hand. Those were 
the days of the houses that have been nicknamed the drab brick- 
boxes ; to-day it is the turn of the eligible villa. Gower Street is 
usually selected as the type of all that was bald and graceless in 
the first; our counterblast to it is the suburban settlement, where 
each dwelling shall have its lines broken by porch and bay and 
turret, and what not. True that Gower Street was more durable 
and (considering the opportanities of its designers) more spacious 
and comfortable, while the charms of its modern suburban rival 
have too often taken refuge in the porch—but let that pass. In 
buildings of all classes, the sameness of two or three generations 
back has given place to an attempt at individuality resulting in a 
condition of things that is sometimes bewildering and bizarre. The 
final Victorian style has been no style at all. A London northern 
railway station may look like a church ; a cathedral may adopt the 
most salient characteristic of a factory; and it is only in quite our 
latest buildings and newly-planned streets that we seem arriving at 
a style at once distinctive, dignified, solid, comprehensive in con- 
ception, and yet freely adaptable to our varying requirements. 

Architecture illustrates, of course, but one of the many changes 
in ideals that have taken place, and not always for the better. 
Horsehair furniture was far from perfect, alike from the point of 
view of little people scantily protected by socks, and from that of 
people seeking relief from painful uniformity of design ; and how 
utterly gone are those solid old suites in these days when we ran- 
sack the far east and far west, Japan and Damascus, and the 
palm-bearing islands of the seas, to satisfy our cosmopolitan taste. 
Wallpapers, books both in their printing and binding, carpets, and 
the thousand and one articles of decoration, tell the same tale ; and 
above all, clothes. Man—‘“ mere man ”—craven that he is, has not 
yet succeeded in shaking off the mid-19th century stove-pipe hat, 
though it has certainly toppled ominously of late years, even on 
Sundays and in the city; but woman—zo, I had better not 
particularise. 
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In short, art in every-day life, or the honest, painstaking effort 
after it, has been growing more and more powerful through the 
years. We seek it—blindly enough, most of us; but we do appre- 
ciate that beauty and grace are educative and ennobling forces, to 
be sought not only on great occasions, but also in smaller matters ; 
and with this feeling there has come a holy discontent with the 
sordid, soul-repressing aspects of the commercial and social con- 
ditions which, in those early Victorian days, were regarded as the 
crowning triumph of the modern mind. 

As regards the processes of industry, technical education is in 
the air. As regards the workman himself, political economy has 
been compelled to change somewhat, and will have to change more, 
its point of view, and admit that the effect of work on the producer 
must be taken into account. 

What I have thus sketchily indicated is, of course, much more 
than we usually associate with the name of Morris. In fact, it is 
not easy to determine how far the phenomena were traceable to 
him, and how far he was himself affected, like others, by influences 
already existing. The key to half Morris’s character was the 
pursuit of reality, of the principles hidden by appearances, of the 
facts behind convention. And here the influence is less that of 
Morris himself than that of the true descent of 19th century pro- 
phets. One might, inded, trace his spiritual genealogy in scrip- 
tural phrase, and say of him, “ Which was the son of Ruskin, which 
was the son of Carlyle.” Carlyle may be detached as a per- 
sonality; but, as regards Ruskin and Morris, the disciple is so 
merged in the master that the best way of appreciating his influence 
seems to be by noting at what point the one may be differentiated 
from the other. 

Both were remarkably observant in boyhood; both applied 
their observation to art ; and both became specialists in it. Ruskin 
by a chance magazine article was led to study exhaustively the 
picture galleries of Europe, and, as some of us think, rose to his 
highest inspiration as he wrote of the pictures and poems in stone 
with which he had meanwhile become familiar. Morris, through 
his acquaintance with Burne-Jones, and through a foreign tour with 
him, developed characteristics akin to Ruskin’s, and in the words 
of his biographer, “ Art seemed to him now to be the highest func- 
tion of human life, and architecture the highest and largest form 
of art,” the immediate result being, as we know, that he became an 
articled pupil of the architect Street. 

But here the resemblance was only beginning. Each applied 
himself to various art details of a quite unconventional character. 
In Ruskin the master, not only as artist and as critic of painting 
and architecture, but also as inspirer of good printing, binding, and 
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what not—not forgetting his experiment in road making—we may 
see clearly enough Morris the disciple, as draughtsman, painter, 
illuminator, designer, developing into the artistic builder and deco- 
rator, the worker in stained windows, in metal, in glass, and in tiles, 
and the experimenter in dyeing and carpet-weaving. 

Ruskin is occupied more with theories, descriptions and 
criticisms of art, especially painting and architecture, though mak- 
ing frequent incursions into the domain of the practical applica- 
tion of art to the details of daily life. Morris is more occupied 
with the applications themselves, while always inspiring them with 
the great principles of Ruskin, the principle, above all, of what we 
may call reality, namely, that decoration, form, all the details of 
art, must be in due subordination to the main purpose of the object 
produced ; that beauty, in short, must be natural, an integral part 
of its environment, and yet that each object should within these 
limits be as beautiful as its environment allows. The Ruskin who 
pours out his scorn on the brocaded and fringed robes of the 
apostles just ashore from their night’s fishing is akin to the Morris 
who pleads that the commonest objects of daily use should be 
beautiful in the simplicity of their own appropriate grace. The 
one is the prophet who thrills with his eloquent presentation of a 
gospel that is common to both. The other is the organizer who 
performs the not less necessary pioneer task of showing how com- 
mon work may be at the same time honest, beautiful, and thereby 
ennobling, alike to him who does it and to him for whom it is done. 


At this point the respective teachings of Ruskin and Morris 
very naturallly take their next steps along an identical path. Art 
involves an artist; and if true art is to be introduced into common 
objects, if these are to be really beautiful, their producers must be 
so circumstanced that whatever faculty of artistic production they 
possess may have room for play. It was while Ruskin was study- 
ing the architecture of Venice, and specially the “Nature of 
Gothic,” that he elaborated the truth that the mediaeval workers 
themselves must have been free to indulge their bent and skill for 
carving and so forth, for such results to have been produced ; and 
thence he drew the conclusion that artistic beauty in the common 
objects of modern life is impossible, unless those old conditions can 
be to some extent recalled. Morris confesses, or rather proclaims, 
that the chapter from the “Stones of Venice,” to which I have just 
referred, made a profound impression on him, and it is not too 
much to say that it was he who definitely applied this principle in 
detail, and thereby markedly influenced modern production. Again 
and again he pleads for the workman’s individuality to be allowed 
to appear. In those mediaeval times, he says, “everything which 
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was made by man’s hand was more or less beautiful”; or again, 
“Intelligent work which produced real art was pleasant to do, 
was human work, not over burdensome or degrading”; or yet 
again, “ pleasure is a necessary companion to the making of every- 
thing that can be called a work of art.” 


It is in this conception, and in the results that follow it, that 
we most clearly trace the influence of Morris to-day. The idea 
has caught on. Morris was not, indeed, the first by far to protest 
against the inhumanities of that factory system which has 
threatened to reduce a man to a machine. The name of Shaftes- 
bury, and many a beneficent Act of Parliament, would rise at once 
to refute such an assertion. But it may be conceded that it is 
Morris above all who has applied in detail Ruskin’s great principle 
just indicated, till it is now a common-place that, while machinery 
has its proper place—a place which we can indicate better in a 
moment—yet it is inferior in the production of a work of art to 
the even halting efforts of a man who has put his soul into his 
work. The signs of this point of view are everywhere. The re- 
action against early Victorian furniture and building; the demand 
for “ antiques,” genuine or otherwise ; mediaeval designs in cabinet 
making, metal work and blacksmithing ; ornate bookbindings ; and 
not less, the excesses in imitations of ancient printing and illus- 
tration ; all have their roots in this change of thought, which seeks 
to link production with the producer’s intelligence. 


But the change, still following the lead of Ruskin and Morris, 
has gone far deeper. In the words of Mr. C. R. Ashbee, one of 
Morris’s own most apt disciples, “the revival implies . . a convic- 
tion . . that the life of the producer is to the community a more 
vital consideration than the cheap production which ignores it, and 
that thus the human and ethical considerations that insist on the 
individuality of the workman are of the first importance.” It is 
Ruskin’s “ Unto this Last,” over again: “There is no wealth but 
life. Life; including all its powers of love, of joy, and of admira- 
tion. That country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings.” It is not less Morris 
over again: “Wealth is the means of living a decent life,” riches 
being, on the other hand, merely “the means for exercising 
dominion over other people.” “It is destruction of wealth,” 
says he, “of which I accuse competitive commerce.” Ruskin and 
Morris alike, then, became the prophets of joy in work, of a full- 
blooded life for all; but, while Ruskin remained the inspirer of the 
industrial evangel, Morris threw himself into definite schemes for 
the regeneration of society, and, as his biographer puts it, the 
artist of Bloomsbury became the socialist of Hammersmith. 
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With much of his activity we shall all sympathize, whatever 
our own attitude to what is known as socialism. I suppose his 
period of greatest enthusiasm for socialistic ideals was in 1883, 
when he joined the Democratic Federation, and we have a speech 
of his delivered about that time which is specially instructive 
in that it both gives us an insight into the heart of his aspirations 
and also thereby marks how far those aspirations have 
been, or are being, realized. His Utopia of that period may 
be summed up in a few sentences. One half of it is best expressed 
negatively, and showed itself in his definite declaration that his 
business in the matter was to spread discontent. He chafed at the 
fact that manners and breeding, as ordinarily understood, are to so 
large an extent the result of money conditions. He felt that our 
very ways of speech are a barrier between class and class; he 
wanted to be able to sit at table with a person of any occupation 
without a feeling of awkwardness and constraint. He detested the 
worship of money; he even wanted no one to have any money 
except as due wages for work done ; he contended that the rough 
workers of the world—sailors, miners, ploughmen—were the very 
ones who most needed plenty of leisure ; and he wanted science to 
turn to the invention of machines for performing such labour as is 
revolting to the worker, and destructive of his self-respect. Or, 
to reverse the picture and put it positively, he wanted, like Ruskin, 
to make men. Workers should be taught to think over their work 
and take pleasure in it. There should be some form of profit- 
sharing ; there should be respect for the land itself, that it might 
be preserved from disfgurement; and we should recognise the 
ideal that all the works of man’s hand ought to be beautiful in 
their due degree. 


Much of this was a generally-accepted ideal in Morris’s own 
day. He hailed education, if only because of the discontent it bred 
with incompatible conditions. He rejoiced in the honest, though 
too feeble, efforts made to extinguish poverty, and he gave as a 
special reason the dearth of popular art, and the oppression of joy- 
less labour through the necessity of making miserable wares for 
the slaves of competitive commerce. He gloried in the assertion 
of public right over any form of private greed ; he felt that every 
museum, garden, or simple public pleasure, helped to bridge the 
gap between rich and poor; he recognised a beginning of growth 
of intelligence, and of a feeling of responsibility in workmen ; and 
by all the various means I have enumerated he looked, not for a 
social revolution, but for a gradual substitution of a newer order of 
society, in which “ competitive commerce will be lying in the same 
grave with chattel slavery, with serfdom and with feudalism.” 
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How do we stand to-day as regards these aspects of Morris’s 
position and influence? Not so very far on, as regards actual social 
or economic changes. Drink, rowdyism, low aspects of life, seem 
as bad as ever, if not worse; and, as for breeding, manners, and 
improved conversation for the so-called lower classes, it seems some 
dismal attempt at a joke to even name them at a time when sup- 
posed “ betters ” are setting the example of deterioration ; and the 
question even arises whether under such circumstances leisure is 
not a curse rather than a blessing. 


And yet there is a bright side to the picture. I have named 
some of the forces for good that existed in Morris’s day, all of 
which have since gathered force, and amongst them even our 
stumbling efforts in education, especially our appreciation of the 
value of systematising secondary and technical education, would 
have been quite after his own heart. 


As to the ideas for which he was more individually respon- 
sible, I suppose they are best seen working to-day in such an 
institution as the Guild of Handicraft, or the London County 
Council School of Arts and Crafts, dealing especially with build- 
ing and design, metal work, cabinet-making, printing, lithography, 
book-binding, enameling, and other forms of artistic work. The 
methods of the Guild provide for the education of the faculties of 
the workman, for his interest in his work, for the play of his 
own individuality, and, it was hoped, by a system of profit-sharing 
to develop a sense of responsibility. A special aim is 
to create a sufficient knowledge of all branches of a craft to enable 
the workman in each branch to understand its relation to other 
branches. By way of contrast to the Guild’s methods, its head 
told a little story of a young “stained-glass man,” from a leading 
English manufactory, who reported how, in that un-Morris-like 
establishment, one man would draw the figure, another put on the 
costumes of the period required, and another was colour man. His 
own forte was that he “ specialized in legs,” and I understand that 
the result may be seen in many cathedral and village churches. 
Among other characteristics of the guild may be noted their 
location of their works in Gloucestershire, on the Garden City 
principle. 

I have mentioned these points because all of them are more 
or less traceable to the influence of Ruskin and Morris, and the 
mere mention of them recalls the fact that the same principles are 
making their way in popular estimation ; while the attempt to turn 
out work that, even when machine-made, shall, to a cursory glance, 
bear similar characteristics, is obvious on every hand. It is pre- 
eminently in such matters that the influence of Morris is widespread 
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and still growing. Even the Philistine cannot fail to be conscious 
of the better spirit infused into the making of many of the objects 
of daily use. 

The results of his efforts towards definite socialism are not so 
obvious. His aspirations, indeed, remain in great part, but, after 
all, they only belonged to him in common with many others ; and, 
although his biographer may be right in claiming him as 
“the most gifted and most distinguished of English Socialists,” 
yet his efforts at a concrete early realization of what are usually 
known as socialistic ideals were very short-lived, lasting only some 
four or five years; and then he lost heart and fell back upon 
aspirations and the education of public opinion. 

All that I have been speaking of has been connected with 
that half of Morris’s character to which the key may be found in 
what I called the pursuit of reality, in the discovery of the prin- 
ciples behind appearances, of the realities behind conventions. 
Extremes meet, they say. And while this reality explains one 
aspect of Morris, there is another side of him that is best explained 
by what may be called his unreality. A typical prose romance of 
his will illustrate the point. One, indeed, of his romances, I feel 
entitled to exclude from the description of typical, because it is 
‘less a romance than an attempt to read back some present ideas 
into a historical setting. I mean, of course, the “ Dream of John 
Ball.” But, as regards his other prose romances, surely “News from 
Nowhere,” with all its optimism, is a bald, thin, lifeless sketch of an 
impossible society ; while such a story as the “ Roots of the Moun- 
tains ” (which is probably the best of its class) is frankly a fairy 
tale unrelated to real life, and far too long to sustain interest. 
Archaisms, impossibilities, and what not have their place as quaint 
conceits ; but a man’s influence is not going to be built up to any 
extent on these. The books in question seem to be the natural 
expression of a mental phase which, finding full-blown socialism 
not immediately practicable, lost interest in it, and, in place of an 
unattainable reality, built up a fanciful, not to say grotesque, un- 
reality, and lived in an impossible world. The very language is 
eloquent of the passion to get as much away from the life of to-day 
as possible. One tires of the “carles” and the “ thralls” and the 
“ mote-things,” and the quaint syntax, and feels that the tale to 
which I have referred, such as it is, closes appropriately with the 
expression: “No more as now telleth the tale of these kindreds 
and folks, but maketh an ending.” 

A similar spirit, of course, crops up in Morris’s handicraft, and 
rauch as one may admire the underlying motive of the artistic 
revival, yet one may still feel entitled to say that, for example, the 
archaisms of printing, at any rate as seen in his imitators, are a 
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mistake. Funny S’s, little O’s up in the air, fi’s that look like 
double f’s, and similar idiocyncrasies, may express individuality, but 
they are baulking to the eyesight ; and the forms of letters should 
be simple. Ruskin did not make these mistakes. His books, alike 
in printing and binding, were studiously simple ; and the matter of 
them had a definite trend to utility. Mborris’s poetical romances 
are better than those in prose ; for in them the artificial simplicity, 
not to say sterility of the prose stories, is lacking. True, he is 
still far behind Ruskin. The prose of that “ painter in words” was 
often burning poetry, for it was always, in its loftiest flights, per- 
fectly natural, and bloodfull of relation to human life; but In his 
poetry Morris really has a tale to tell, and such poems as “Atalanta’s 
Race,” “The Story of Cupid and Psyche,” and many another, will 
occur to the mind at once to prove how charmingly he can tell 
one. The human elements of the “ Earthly Paradise” are such 
that it deserves to live; the bloodlessness of the “ Roots of the 
Mountains,” the absence of the feelings of flesh and blood, is such 
as to augur for it a different fate. 

Happily, much of this is finding spots on the sun, and our 
ultimate attitude towards William Morris’s work as a whole should 
be one of gratitude. The change that has come over our ideas is 
not, indeed, even mainly due to him. The mediaeval revival was 
due far more to ecclesiasticism, which was in the field long before 
him, and exploiting its artistic aspects for its own purposes. Ruskin 
was before him, and still towers above him, in insistence on the 
gospel of the relation of art and work to real life. And yet Morris 
stands out as the man who, as regards the application of the prin- 
ciple to details, infused new life and soul into handicraft, and 
whose influence has been to make work more honest and educa- 
tive—tending to relegate tools and machinery to their proper place 
as the servant, the slave, not the master, of the workman ; expand- 
ing the worker’s outlook, idealizing his conceptions, co-ordinating 
society, and leading on to an ampler, happier life. 

This socialism, the socialism of regenerated man rather than 
of revolution, is always beckoning us on. Like many a great re- 
generative movement of the past, it has its times of backwater, 
followed by an onward sweep of the tide. John Ball’s preaching 
was not in vain; Lollardism went under for the time, but the sown 
seed was reaped in the Reformation. Puritanism re-emerged after 
the later Stuarts in the settlement of 1688. Mazzini’s dream, at least 
that of a United Italy, was realized by Garibaldi. And so to-day, 
though the waters of social reform have seemed to rise slowly, yet 
elsewhere, as Clough put it, “ Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


Ww. ScoTT DURRANT. 
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PUNISHMENT FOR CRIMES AGAINST 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


IT is doubtless as unreasonable to expect figs to be produced from 
thistles in the world of the human, as it is foolish to expect it in 
the world of the vegetable. And yet how disappointed we all are 
when the prickly flower unfolds itself, according to the law of its 
mature, on the top of the prickly stalk! We had really been 
expecting a miraculous birth, though we knew it not. Thus, one 
has to stop and reason with oneself before one can see that it is 
not, after all, in the least unnatural, that advocates of the woman’s 
cause (as in the case some years ago of the Edinburgh Society for 
Women’s Suffrage) should urgently recommend the punishment of 
the lash for offences of violence against women. 

Is it likely, after all, that people should see clearly, in the 
particular case that closely affects them, that which the world as a 
whole is not yet able to see clearly as regards punishment in 
general? 

On what system have women been trained through centuries 
unnumbered? With what traditions of power on the one hand 
and submission on the other, have they learned to think of their 
own association with men, and their place in society? By what 
methods have they seen the business of the world conducted 
through all that dark stretch of time, during which ferocities and 
cruelties unspeakable, almost unbelievable, have persisted from age 
to age, as the very basis and condition of human existence? By 
violence and torture and oppression men have conducted their 
affairs, whether of state, of religion, or even of the heart; while 
women have been trained to smile upon the most successful cut- 
throat, to praise as a hero the most ferocious of the gang, and to 
despise as a “milk-sop” the unfortunate, born too soon, who can 
find nothing “manly” in what is brutal—unless indeed the terms 
are synonymous—and nothing to be particularly applauded in a 
career whose claims to admiration consist in a spirited willingness 
to inflict pain and injury on those who cannot hit back. 

What is to be expected from a generation which is only just 
beginning to catch a glimpse of light on the outermost fringe of 
this infernal darkness? Why, the very nursery has been, from 
time immemorial, the school of violence and brutality! One does 
not need to go to Whitechapel firesides in order to discover that 
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flogging, as a punishment, is a national institution ingrained in the 
instincts of the people and in the very sentiment of “home”! It 
is true that a stream of tendency is slowly setting in another direc- 
tion, for which we may be thankful. _— But it is quite a common 
experience to hear a highly refined lady, in all the bravery of good 
manners and tasteful trappings of every sort, argue—with that 
bland selfscomplacency of demeanour which betokens what is 
understood as a “moderate” view—that a little wholesome corporal 
punishment is an excellent thing in the nursery: that when a child 
acts violently towards another it is only fair that it should be made 
to atone for it by similar suffering; that this produces the first 
idea of justice in the young mind; while it is far better to inflict 
a short bodily punishment, than to keep the child from his play— 
which is so bad for his health—or to attempt any other more 
roundabout means of reaching his undeveloped conscience. 

And it all sounds so reasonable, so practical, so “breezy” and 
superior! The lady instances the manly creatures of her family, 
brought up on this system at home and at school, and everybody 
remembers her own dear Charles or her dauntless and yet indulgent 
Thomas, and all doubts are quenched. If corporal punishment 
can produce these noble beings, is not the system justified ? 

The woman who thus expounds the ancient doctrine of revenge 
to an audience of Christians is certain to hoist the flag of victory, 
let who will oppose her. 

And I am far from suggesting that this superior lady holds 
her faith through hard-heartedness. She is passionately, un- 
accountably devoted to the unattractive little savage whom, on 
occasion, (say when he knocks down his little sister as well as his 
nine-pins) she allows to be assaulted and beaten—nay, regretfully 
beats herself, for his good, so that he may be taught to do justice 
and love mercy and understand the beauty of the moral law and 
the divinity that doth hedge a little sister. If Tommy learns 
anything at all from this sudden act of reprisal on the part of a 
once quietly behaved parent whom he has grown to regard as all 
that 1s persuadable and trustworthy, it must be that tnere is really 
no reckoning with grown-ups, however specious may be their out- 
ward seeming: for they may break out into personal violence at 
any moment if their particular prejudices happen to be disregarded. 

Little sister, indeed! Musn’t knock her down? Why, 
Tommy has seen this very same prevaricator “go for” that un- 
protected child herself, and slap her small fingers till she howled, 
and he didn’t see why he shouldn’t have his innings too! He can 
understand the joy of the pastime, but why should he, in his 
fresh youth, be debarred from it? Tommy’s indignation may be 
imagined, when he also tries the slapping process in pious filial 
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imitation, and again gets beaten by an avenging parent with 
greater severity than before! |§ The rude shocks to his logical 
faculty thus sustained in early life may account for the crippled 
state of that portion of his being when he grows to manhood, and 
may explain why he then insists on corporally chastising a large 
and promising family on the ground that such was the educational 
process which he had undergone himself and he is convinced he 
would never have been what he is without it. 

Well founded indeed is his conviction! 

Obviously, if he so treats his family, he will not 
shrink from the thought of treating criminals in the same 
manner. Still less perhaps is it a matter of wonder 
that Tommy’s mother should wish to apply her own 
methods of home government to the world at large. That brutal 
criminals can be deterred by any other means other than those of 
personal violence would seem Utopian indeed to one who inflicts 
such chastisement on the luckless urchin whose little act of lawless- 
ness has been prompted by long inherited instincts of which the 
refined lady gives an official example in punishing him; so that 
poor Tommy, with his aggressive sentiments, is really punished, 
in this eternal cycle of aggression, for the indiscretion of being the 
son of such a ridiculous parent! 

It is strange that the utter absurdity of the doctrine does not 
jump to the eyes, even if its outrageous and primitive brutality is 
free of offence for the civilised consciousness. In punishing, we 
are presumably trying to deter the culprit from further crime and 
to arrive at his mind or at his moral sense. Why then, in the 
name of reason, assault his body? We desire to impress upon him 
that violent aggression upon one’s fellow-creatures is a detestible 
crime. And so we proceed ourselves to commit that very crime! 

He must be strangely organised indeed if he sees our point. 
By way of impressing on him a sense of his criminality, we actually 
repeat and imitate his own cowardly act,—and ours is, after ali, 
more cowardly still than his, for he was at least liable to resistance 
from his victims or from their possible champions, whereas we can 
lay on our stripes in perfect peace and safety with all the force of 
the law and public opinion at our back! There is something 
peculiarly mean in this cold-blooded element in punishment, 
although in popular judgment it is held to be its justification. As 
Bernard Shaw well says, “If you strike a child, take care that you 
strike it in anger. A blow in cold blood neither can nor should be 
forgiven.” 

What is the effect of savage punishment on a man’s nature? 
Does it induce him to feel more humanely towards anybody or 
anything on earth? _If any spark of self-respect is left, his whole 
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nature must rise in furious revolt at the indignity offered him; if 
he is dead to all such feeling, then he is sent down yet another 
step in degradation by the hideous penalty, and society has con- 
firmed in his devastating career one more relentless enemy from 
whom one can expect nothing but evil and danger and a vengeance 
which cannot after this, be said to be unmerited. 

As for the repetition of the degrading punishment, what can 
the possibility of that do to restrain a man of deadened imagina- 
tion whose passions and instincts of the moment are all-powerful 
and self-control an exercise almost unknown? Even if we take 
but a few years, historically speaking (from 1857 to 1906, during 
which the tendency has been to lessen the severity of punishments), 
we find that there has been a diminution of crime of 40 per cent. 
Again, under the despotic militarism of German law, Berlin, we are 
told, has more capital offences per thousand of its population, than 
London or Paris.4 

It is surely obviously absurd to expect improvement in conduct 
to follow savage forms of reprisal. Imagine a man being flogged 
into chivalry and lashed into gentleness! Fearful crime and fear-- 
ful punishments have always gone hand in hand, vide the Roman 
Empire and most ancient societies, as well as those of the Middle 
Ages and of the East at this hour. The imagination grows used 
to deeds of savagery when committed legally as a form of punish- 
ment, and it is a law of the human mind that what is familiar and 
commonplace loses all impressiveness. If the law inflicts physical 
torture in all gravity and deliberation, as a righteous act, it is utter- 
ly irrational and Utopian to expect that the majority of men will 
regard such actions with horror or disgust. Why indeed should 
they? The law-givers set the key of average public action almost 
as a tuning fork sets it for a choir. 

Horrible indeed are many of the crimes for which the 
punishment of the lash is now invoked, and undoubtedly 
the public must be protected by imprisoning the aggreres- 
sors if other means prove insufficient; but do not let 
us add horror to horror and darkness to darkness. Do 
not let us increase the sum of the deeds of vengeance 
aad violence that fill the world with groans, nor brutalise ourselves 
by dooming a fellow-creature to the degradation of inflicting a 


brutal indignity upon another. 
MONA CAIRD. 


1. Zhe Sphere. February 29th, 1908. 
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IS RHYME INDISPENSABLE ? 


THERE recently appeared in this Review a courteous and 
encouraging criticism of a small book of poems, entitled “ Songs 
of Life and Love,” by May Aldington. The reviewer was vastly 
impressed by the fact that these songs are “ marred by imperfect 
rhymes,” and that the authoress “spoils the harmony of her 
quatrains by neglecting to make her first and third lines rhyme.” 
To him this is a “serious omission” which “leaves the ear un- 
satished.” 

This shortly was also the critical standpoint of the writer of 
this article at the time he was privileged to see these poems. No 
apologia is needed for that attitude. It is the conventional, con- 
servative, convinced opinion of the world of letters of to-day, as 
well as the art canon of every English poet of the present or the 
past. To question these laws seemed doubtful taste, to laugh at 
them a profanity, but wilfully to ignore them appeared at first 
~uicidal and revolutionary. 

It was, therefore, pointed out to the writer of this book of 
songs that the form of her verse would incur the adverse criticism 
of those who regard the laws of prosody as a grammar of song, 
inflexible and arbitrary as the Medo-Persian canons of etymology. 
It was urged that some lines lacked correct rhymes, that others 
wanted them entirely, and that an undue liberty was taken by the 
over frequent appearance of the two permissive irregularities of 
English verse, catalectic and hypermetrical lines. 

To the purist, whose criticism and purview of poetry are 
founded on the traditional usages of our classical poets, these ob- 
jections are unanswerable. More especially is this so in an age in 
which technique has been exalted to the supreme degree of a cult, 
which may overlook occasional divergences, but will visit with 
pains and penalties any permanent rivalry. 

Yet the writer of these poems was prepared to venture upon 
this rashness, although her reply to the criticism involved much 
pondering. “I feel I must sing,” she replied, “not for the proso- 
dical few, but for the prosy many, who do not care for, or rather 
dislike, your perfect poetry. And when I sing, I cannot be ham- 
pered by the exigencies of stereotyped rhyme-craft; and after- 
polishing only means marring when the mood, the idea, the afflatus 
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cease to suggest. In my songs when rhymes appear, they are 
those that have arisen spontaneously, naturally, almost impercep- 
tibly. It seems to me that a melody might be lost, or the right 
expression maimed, if your mind is dwelling on conditions, such 
as that the last consonants must be the same. Surely, such painful 
adherence to regulation may mean that the substance is lost in the 
semblance, and that many are silent who would otherwise sing.” 

This sceptical position involves the consideration of the 
problem, “is rhyme a necesssary qualification of English poetry ?” 
or, in other words, are laws of rhyming incapable of evolution, and 
to such an arbitrary extent that no new vehicle for the expression 
of song can be permitted, which transgresses these laws, even in 
this democratic age. 

That rhyme was not an original feature of English poetry is 
not questioned. It came into our prosody through the corrupted 
Latin poetry, the earliest specimen being a poem of eighty-seven 
lines with end rhymes, preserved in the Exeter book, and written 
about the end of the tenth century. The poem is not of the ripest 
period of early English poetry, but belongs rather to its decadence. 
It is strange, by the way, that a language like Latin so full of 
consonances should not have adopted rhyme earlier, but it was not 
until the end of the fourth century that it is known to be in use, a 
period posterior to that of the great classical poets. 

It may, therefore, be permitted to draw an inference from the 
fact that rhyme is unknown to the Augustan poets, and that we 
who regard Horace as correct, courtly, musical and artistic, would 
deny him some of these attributes had he written in English in- 
stead of Latin. One wonders, too, if Catullus, “the greatest poet 
Rome ever had,” would have stirred our hearts more powerfully if 
he had jingled odd lines. 

It is certain that rhyme was introduced at a time when Latin 
was being corrupted by several spoken fafois, and as a great critic 
has remarked, “it is not wonderful that the less fastidious vulgar 
should adopt it in their rhythmical songs.” 

Rhyme, therefore, cannot be said to claim a very noble parent- 
age, and though, since its origin, it has achieved high distinction, it 
is equally true that poetry of the very highest character lived and 
flourished before its birth. 

The English language, too, is extremely poor in rhymes. 
While the Spanish and German poets have an average of twenty- 
five rhymes to each word, their English confréres have only three. 
Thus it should be eight times easier for the Spaniard or the Ger- 
man to rhyme than for the Englishman. Yet, who will assert that 
Spanish poetry is more felicitous, richer, or more musical than our 
English verse, or who will dare to declare that with this greater 
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facility Germany or Spain has added proportionately to the volume 
of the world’s song? 

I fully realise the danger of this argument, as I am aware that 
the mighty power of “the giant race,” of Dryden, Pope, Shelley, 
and Tennyson will be evoked. But while acknowledging with pro- 
found reverence and gratitude the endless pleasure, solace, and 
wisdom which for a life-time I have derived from their music, and 
being ever ready to welcome any singer who conforms to conven- 
tional form, I do not admit that it is sufficient to exclude from the 
world of song those who would transgress the laws of rhyme 
solely because they have hitherto been a conventional tradition, an 
integral part of our lyrical constitution, a literary fetish, and like 
slavery and duelling in the past a practice not to be questioned or 
impugned. 

Further, the question, profane and sacriligious as it may appear 
to some, of how many poets are flawless in their rhymes, affords 
many fruitful reflections. 

At random I take Mrs. Browning’s “ A Vision of Poets,” “The 
Annus Mirabilis ” of Dryden, perhaps the greatest master of versi- 
fication, and “ The Masque of Anarchy,” by Shelley, and I ask the 
rhyme devotee to read these three poems carefully, and to put down 
all the bad rhymes he will find. I venture to surmise that the 
result will be a surprise, and if he extend his researches to almost 
every poet in the language he will find the same flaws and imper- 
fections, if such they be. I would add as a corollary to this re- 
search the enquiry whether our admiration of “ The Annus Mira- 
bilis” would be increased or diminished if every rhyme were 
omitted, or every rhyme made perfect. 

Again, it may be advanced that rhyme is a mechanical con- 
trivance attaching only to certain forms of poetry. We allow it to 
be excluded from blank verse and choral measures. But why? 
Why should iambic pentameter have this privilege? Why should 
it not be possible to achieve the same results without rhyme in 
iambic trimeter? The obvious conclusion must be that though 
unrhymed iambic pentameter is poetry, iambic trimeter without 
rhyme is not. Surely this distinction is unreasonable and un- 
scientific. Granting that blank verse affords a vehicle for the 
sublimest thought in exalted, sonorous rhythm, and that the addi- 
tion of a jingle would mar the flow and march of its full-toned 
music, may it not be imagined that other measures would yield a 
similar result, even if untrammeled by the captious requirements of 
rhyme? 

In religion, in science, in philosophy, we admit of change and 
the evolution of development, why then should we be less liberal 
in our prosody? These are days given over to commercialism ; 
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as a nation we have surrendered our best and most vigorous facul- 
ties to Mammon worship, abandoning the arts and neglecting the 
Muses for the sake of money, position and pleasure. Democracy 
exists with ever widening front ; but there is little affinity between 
the Muses and the Masses. There is room—ample room—for an 
English Walt Whitman, who, disregarding the hampering dictates 
of rhyme, will sing the common round of the lowly, “the simple 
annals of the poor.” 

These remarks bring us to the one essential difficulty of 
defining art. Let it be remembered that there was an age which 
worshipped Dryden’s plays, and refused to tolerate Shakespeare. 
Does not Pepys tell us that he went to see “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” at the King’s Theatre, “which,” says he, “I had never 
seen before, nor ever shall again, for it is the most insipid, ridiculous 
play I ever saw in my life.” 

Pictorial art has had its revolution. It required the genius of 
the arch-heretic, Ruskin, to denounce the giants of the artistic 
world,—Claude, Poussin, Salvator Rosa—and to teach with un- 
rivalled eloquence the significance of art as the interpreter of 
nature and truth. 

Tolstoy has expressed in forcible language the opinion that 
Wagner worship will not be a lasting cult, but he overlooks the 
fact that this fuller music, with its complicated harmonies and 
orchestration, is a sign of the times, a tendency, an impulse to riper 
expression at the expense of melody and strict adherence to con- 
ventional technique. 

Why, then, should the art of lyric song be restricted by arti- 
ficial requirements, unknown to classical verse, and receiving but 
scant courtesy from the Masters of English lyrics? 

If Tolstoy’s definition of art be correct—and theoretically it is 
hard to gainsay—that is to say, if art is a human activity whereby 
one man hands on to others feelings he has lived through, and that 
other people are infected by these feelings, and they become a 
bond of union among men, then I dare assert that the poems in 
this little volume, notwithstanding many flaws, many sins against 
conventional light and leading, are true poems, inspired by a true 
art. 

They evince a flesh and blood realism, a deep humanitarian 
sympathy which will appeal to the heart of the common sufferer. 
It is the romance of the highways and the hedges, the romance 
that counts the heart-throbs of the pulsating joys and sorrows of 
life and death, of home, of love, of defeat and victory. It is the 
tragedy of failure, the bitterness of conscious mediocrity, the hopes, 
the fears, the disappointments, above all the triumphs of love. 
There is one dominant note in the music of these poems, a cease- 
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less Zeit motiv to almost every verse, which teaches or attempts 
to teach that love is the only thing worth living for, and that with 
it is granted a vision of all that is beautiful and divine. 

It would be supercilious for me publicly to criticise the defects 
and flaws of these the first notes of ‘this singer; I only ask that 
readers, who, I am proud to boast, like myself, have spent a life- 
time of association with our poets, will not condemn them, solely 
because they may fail to comply with the artificial, conventional 
conditions of rhyme and prosody, and that critics should allow that 
rhyme is only an incidental condition, and not an indispensable 
adjunct of poetry. 

A. E. ALDINGTON. 





_ 
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THE COLOUR-PITCH OF MUSIC. 


For half a century, or more, there has been increasing endeavour 
to obtain one definite, universal musical pitch. At present there 
are three or four, the differences sometimes causing confusion and 
difficulties. A musical note is a definite sound produced by 
vibrations in the air. The quicker the vibration the higher the 
note; the slower the movement, the lower the pitch of the note. 

Pitch may be called the Standard of Music, that which deter- 
mines the value of a note according to its rate of vibration. Ifa 
note is too high, or “sharp,” it is said to be “above pitch”; if too 
low, or “flat,” it is “below pitch.” 

It would seem that the decision as to one universally accepted 
pitch must rest on the decision as to the true pitch. Which rate 
of vibration produces the truest note? 

The answer can only be: that rate which produces a note— 
and its colour. 

There has arisen, with the desire for a universal musical pitch, 
a steadily growing belief that music and colour are, not only inter- 
related, but co-existent. Just how this can be is not easy to make 
clear; but, as both are a matter of vibration, and vibration is one 
in essence, so it is thought that the vibrations of music and colour 
must be one essentially, the only difference being the rate of 
vibration. But as colour vibration is so much quicker than sound, 
it appears to be activity on quite a different plane, vibration in a 
medium more subtle than air, ze. vibration in ether. Yet, if 
vibration is one in essence, it is conceivable that a vibration start- 
ing in the colour medium, and travelling on into the medium of 
sound would produce first, in the ether, its essential colour, and 
then, in the air, its essential sound, or vice versa, if the beginning 
were slow, increasing to intensity of rapidity. 

In an early month of 1895, an exhibition of Colour Music was 
given in St. James’ Hall by Mr. A. W. Rimington, by means of a 
piano and a colour-organ. He based his results on a combination 
of the two scales of seven notes and seven colours beginning with 
“C” combined with Red. Thus, every time a “C” was struck on 
the piano, the colour red was made to shine out from the colour- 
organ. “D” produced Orange; “E,” Yellow; “F,” Green; “G,” 
Blue ; “A,” Amethyst ; “B,” Violet. 
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There was no reason given for this combination other than 
that it was accepted because “C” is the accepted keynote, and Red 
the first colour of the common spectrum. 

As a matter of fact, C is not the “scientific” keynote; it is 
only the “popular” keynote. The scientific keynote is A. C 
seems to have been adopted as keynote since quite a modern date, 
and because, in written music, C is the middle note of the “ short 
score” of eleven lines introduced by the hymns of Christianity. 

The Greeks were the first to write music, and they used A as 
keynote; and A is used as tonic by orchestras. 

Since colour and music were suspected of being related many 
efforts have been made to express the two together. The result 
has been not a little confusion, because no two see the same colours 
as produced by, or representing, given notes. 

Yet, if colour-music is a fact in nature, there must exist 
its invariable Law; that is, each note must have its own colour, 
and never produce, or be produced by, any other. 

Is there such a law? That is, has each note its own definite 
colour, or each colour its own note; and how can the two be in- 
disputably demonstrated together, seeing that, though each is a 
result of vibration, colour vibrates at a far higher rate than the 
highest known note of music, and neither seems able to demon- 
strate in the medium of the other? 

Until quite recently there has seemed no possibility of such 
demonstration, but only a few months ago there appeared in the 
Windsor Magazine an account of an invention that promises to 
solve the problem of musical pitch by the demonstration of music 
and colour simultaneously. 

Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, of Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. has invented 
a machine which produces music by means of electricity. “ Elec- 
tricity, like sound, travels in waves or vibrations, electricity in the 
ether, sound in the air.” Dr. Cahill’s machine produces vibrations 
corresponding to the pitch of a musical note, and then changes 
them into sound vibrations by means of a telephone receiver whose 
special raison d’etre is to translate electrical vibrations into sound 
waves. 

Now, if electricity, which is the basis of light, which is the 
primal of colour, can be translated into sound—which seems utterly 
foreign to its nature—why can it not be translated into colour, 
which is of the essence of electricity? 

It seems to be merely a matter of combined vibrations; that 
is, of demonstrating the affinity between the slower, atmospheric 
vibrations of any given note, and the quicker, etheric vibrations of 
its harmonics or overtones. 
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Owing to superficial study it is not generally realized that 
music does not consist of various combinations of seven notes 
sounding merely each as one single tone. Every note has its basic 
tone, and from it emanate sounds that are called “ over-tones,” 
because they sound over, above, or higher than their originator. 
Thus the ground tone of the A string has 435 vibrations a second ; 
its first harmonic has 870; its second harmonic 1,305. At this 
rate of increase in due course a harmonic must be sounded that 
vibrates at the same rate as light, and that note should demon- 
strate its own colour, and be the same, many octaves higher, as the 
original note; and though the vibrations might be too rapid for 
their sound to be heard by human ears, the reality of the existence 
of the note would be demonstrated, unmistakably to human eyes. 

It may be that just as electricity needs a special instrument 
to translate its vibrations from the medium of light and colour 
into the medium of sound, so there is needed a special instrument 
to translate the rapid sound vibrations of the higher harmonic note 
into the subtler light vibrations of its particular colour. This in- 
strument it should surely be no more difficult to invent than it has 
been to produce Dr. Cahill’s music translator. In the not far 
distant future a machine will be invented that will produce an 
electric vibration which, with one set of machinery, will be trans- 
lated into a note of music, and with another demonstrate that note’s 
special colour. 

Naturally, such duplex demonstration can be possible only if, 
and when, the machine produces a note at its true pitch. If when 
vibrating at the rate of 435 vibrations a second, the note called A 
could be made to produce a harmonic of such rapidity that it pene- 
trates the domain of light and produces a colour, then that “pitch” 
of that note could be accepted universally as the true and only 
pitch, and all others regulated by it. 

Any vibration quicker or slower would throw the note out of 
its order, demonstrated by change in colour, and the result would 
be not A, but another sound which should bear another name. 

In the course of time our musical pitch has been raised so 
much that now the note called A is vibrating at the rate of the 
note that used to be called C. This, if there is a Law of Colour- 
Music, would result in changing the colour of each note. For 
example, if the two scales are combined in their originally demon- 
strated order A should be Red; B, Orange; C, Yellow; D, Green; 
E, Blue; F, Amethyst; and G, Violet. In the present third- 
higher pitch the note called A must be in reality “, and so the 
present A would produce Yellow, C would produce Blue, and Red 
would be produced, or demonstrated, by the note now called F, 
which is, on this hypothesis, the true A, the original keynote of 
written music. 
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Mrs. Northesk Wilson, in her article on “Colour-Music; 
Colour of the Voice,” in 7.P.’s Weekly, says :—“ Wind, surf, water- 
falls, thunder, respond to F, and the relative minor scale cf C, a 
minor violet blue.” Here she associates C with the colour Blue. 
A few lines further on she states: “Songs of the ocean and sky 
are in G, blue.” Now, if each note has its own characteristic 
colour, C and G cannot both be associated with blue; and if the 
scales are associated in their demonstrated order neither is blue, 
since the note corresponding to blue, the fifth of the scales, is E. 
C could only be blue when a third higher than its true pitch, and 
then the note would not be C, but E. G could only be blue when 
lowered a third, and then it also would be in reality not G at all, 
but E. 

In another sentence Mrs. Wilson states that “ General Booth 
starts his orations on a splendid note of deep orange red, corre- 
sponding to A sharp.” That would be the true combination 
according to our demonstrated scales, since if A is Red, and B 
Orange, A sharp being half-way between the two would be 
Orange-red. Later on, Mrs. Wilson states: “Van der Weyde, in 
his lectures, demonstrated that the vibrations of the first, third and 
fifth notes of the diatonic scale, bear the same relation to one an- 
other as the colours red, yellow, and blue.” In the combined 
demonstrated scales A, C and E, are the first, third, and fifth, and 
their respective colours are Red, Yellow, and Blue. So that Mrs. 
Wilson doubly contradicts herself when associating C and G both 
with Blue. If, as she states, A sharp is Orange-red, then G must 
be violet, since G is the 7th of the scale, and next below or before 
A, and Violet is the colour that touches Red on one side, as 
Orange touches it on the other. 

Had Mrs. Wilson described the colour of G as “ blueish-violet” 
she would have been in harmony with the demonstrated scales; 
for the colour associated with the seventh note, G, is the deep blue- 
violet, the colour of the flower of that name. Whereas the colour 
associated with the sixth note, F, is a lighter, more purple tint, 
having less blue and more red in it—the colour seen so often, and 
so beautiful, in the sky at twilight. It is this note F, that is said 
to be the keynote of Nature—that is, the note produced by the 
blending of all the sounds of nature. The keynote of human life 
is more likely to be G. For are we not as “ Infants crying in the 
night, infants crying for the light, and with no language but a 
cry?” (I quote from memory). Out of the night of imperfection 
we come to grow into the light of perfect day. 

Mrs. Wilson further states: “Had we a sound-magnifying 
instrument which would make the ear capable of perceiving vibra- 
tions in the ether at the rate of four hundred million millions per 
second we could hear red.” 
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It would seem that it is not necessary that we should be able 
to hear such rapid vibrations, it would answer our purpose better 
if we could see them. If Dr. Cahill’s instrument can produce an 
electricity that can be translated into sound, that same electricity 
should be capable of translation into colour—simultaneously. This 
simultaneous demonstration will be possible when an instrument 
can be invented that will produce electrical sounds not—as in Dr. 
Cahill’s—like the sounds of musical instruments, but like the tones 
of the human voice. 

The gramophone seems to indicate the possibilities of the 
future. At present, wonderful as it is, it is distressingly crude, 
giving to all voices a metallic tone not natural to a human voice. 
Indeed, the gramophone voice is as like a human voice as a monkey 
is like a man, giving a general similitude, but without that timbre 
that is the essential quality of a voice. 

Naturally, no gramophone as at present constructed, could re- 
produce the special tone of a human voice; no instrument could, 
but of strings, or wind and wood. It is the peculiar quality of the 
human voice that gives it its value, and its power to affect its 
hearers; and that peculiar quality is due to the divine in the 
human; it is a result of the combined working of intellect and 
soul. 

Instrumental music touches the realm of reason which deals 
with its mechanism, the how of its make up. That is evidently 
why men are more apt than women in producing such music Vocal 
music touches the realm of the Divine, which is the plane of the 
higher emotion wherein is the source of the power that causes 
activity. It is the working of intense emotion that produces the 
colours seen around public singers and speakers. That the human 
voice does demonstrate colour is now accepted; and the colour is, 
naturally, most in evidence during singing, or in the public speak- 
ing that is vivid with strong emotion. 

Mrs. Wilson states: “Madame Alice Gomez produces a 
sonorous, chime-like note, with sometimes a hue akin to the 
flamingo breast, the unutterable in the heart flows out in colour- 
song, with feelings and aspirations concealed, rejoicing in xrtistic 
expression.” And again, “ Mark the passionate rise and fall of a 
speaker’s inspired address. He utters the highest for the time that 
is in him, and casts unconsciously the very “glow” of his words 
around his audience.” And “ According to the Chinese, five thou- 
sand years ago they claim to have discovered the root tone, ‘Kung.’” 
“See deep enough,” said Carlyle, and having seen and understood, 
the whole world will respond and teach the siren orchestra of her 
hidden band. Consider the colour of the voice, its notes, its tones, 
the heart, holding the baton of life, leading the vital chorus, tuned 
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to the right pitch, keyed in its proper note, played or spoken in 
the symphony of being. “ The colour of the voice—tuned to the 
right pitch, keyed in its proper note.” Those words give the 
reason why so much of our music, vocal and instrumental, is so 
colourless, affecting one with a sense of utter weariness, it is be- 
cause the pitch is wrong, and consequently the music cannot be 
“keyed in its proper note.” 

Just as there can be no glow of light, of gas, or electricity, 
unless the key is correct, and the right key touched, so there can 
be no glow of music while the pitch is wrong, throwing all the 
notes out of their order, not of sequence, but of being. 

It is when we come to study the meanings of colours that we 
realize how poverty-stricken and unsatisfying is our music, whether 
sung or spoken, vocal or instrumental. For if we “ Consider the 
colour of the voice, its notes, its tones,” we soon find that the 
colour and tone demonstrate the character of the singer or speaker 
—and even of a player. But the “ Meanings of Colours ” is a study 
in itself ; it leads beyond the subject under immediate considera- 
tion, which is the necessity—and possibility—of a definite universal 
musical pitch ; not only to prevent confusion, but that all our music 
may be true expression of “the unutterable in the heart of nature 
and of human”; and not, as so often now merely execution of 
mechanical dexterity, or mawkish sentimentality uttered in voices 
that are as tuneless as the corncrakes. When we achieve this 
universal pitch no longer will the cry go forth: “I would that my 
tongue could utter the thoughts that arise in me”; for true music, 
whether it utters words or only sounds, gives relief by setting free 
the thoughts and emotions that lie too deep, and are too sacred 
for utterance. Is it not this relief, caused by the setting free of 
pent-up thought-emotion that .is expressed in the sigh of satis- 
faction that follows music that is in perfect harmony in words, 
sounds, and execution, such as we do hear, but oh! how rarely! 


ELLEN S. GASKELL. 





























AENEAS AND DIDO. 


IN the first book of the Aenead Virgil has Aeneas to introduce 
himself as “ pius Aeneas ”"—devout Aeneas. This self-commenda- 
tion was, in the primitive simplicity of ancient times, entirely 
allowable. The worthies of Homer, Achilles, and Ulysses, without 
reserve, praised their own excellencies. Their fius in the Latin 
has a fuller meaning than in any modern language ; it is a word 
of ampler meaning than our “devout,” for it implies devotion to 
one’s duties, religious and temporal, to one’s family, to one’s friends, 
and to the public. An epic fable must be important as well as 
interesting ; great actions, great virtues, and great distresses are its 
peculiar province. Such is the hero of the Aenead; he is the son 
of a goddess, a virtuous prince, saved from the ruins of his country, 
and his life the working out of the divine decrees. As the father 
of the Roman race he was the noblest under heaven, there being 
the meeting in one man of blood from every part of the world. 

Aeneas is refined in sentiment and correct in conduct; he is 
daring without rashness, and prudent without timidity. After the 
perfidy of the Rutuli and his serious wound, he exhibited the calm 
and superior intrepidity of the hero, rushing again to the field and 
restoring victory by his presence alone. In Shakespeare’s “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” Pandarus says, “ That’s Aeneas, is not that a brave 
man? He’s one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you.” 

He is a dutiful son to his father Anchises, and in many re- 
spects an exemplary husband. In his abandonment of Dido, 
Aeneas acted in obedience to the command of Jupiter, communi- 
cated by Mercury, “ bid him set sail, this is best; be this our mes- 
sage.” Admiration for the Queen and her work touches his imagi- 
nation, love for the woman his heart. The King and Queen alike 
forget their mission. But the commands of heaven are clear. The 
founder of Rome must not be united to an eastern queen. He 
must stamp down and hide within the deep recesses of his heart 
the “care” that the wild entreaties of the woman he loved aroused 
within him. The life which he had swung for an hour out of its 
course, must return to its old bearings. He crushes his love; he 
follows the express commands of Jupiter and of his father’s spirit, 
which visited him in his dreams, and with dreadful summons urged 
his departure. The sense of the wrong done to his boy is another 
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force uniting to drive him from Carthage, and for his severance 
from the Queen. 

“ Ascanius, too, my boy, his claims I slight, 

Him of Hespasian realms remote, I wrong, 

And fated fields.” 

He leaves the Queen to her fate. He is the man of Destiny, 
and must go where the Fates lead him. Once more Italy and his 
destiny become his aim and fatherland; “there is my love, there 
my country is.” As Dido turns from him with eyes of “ speechless 
reproach,” he pleads, “not of my own will, it is Italy I follow.” 
In these slow, mournful syllables we have an echo of the sorrow 
of men like Agrippa, condemned by imperial policy to destroy 
their dearest ties. We must not forget that the Romans in the time 
of Virgil were little scrupulous in their behaviour, even to those 
with whom they had formed legitimate union, and did not bestow 
severe censure on Aeneas in an age when Augustus divorced his 
wife Scribonia, merely that he might espouse Livia, whose husband 
was still alive. There is a saying ascribed to Macaulay, that, after 
reading the fourth book of the Aenead, he exclaimed to a friend, 
“Can you stand this? Is not Aeneas a poltroon?” One may 
search in vain for any justification of this epithet through all the 
speeches of Aeneas in that book, and all his action after he receives 
the command to go. Every word and movement is full of sorrow 
for himself, or pity and consideration for Dido, limited only by 
obedience to his divine commission. Clearly the demands made by 
an imperial duty not merely called for the sacrifice of personal 
happiness, but for the wreck of a great woman’s life. 

Virgil, indeed, has drawn Aeneas with infinitely more virtues 
and fewer vices than Homer has represented either in Hector or 
Achilles. Aeneas combines almost every excellent quality, which 
Homer has been content to ascribe to his heroes separately. He 
is affectionate, just and devoted; they often negligent of the most 
sacred duties. He has the virtues of the Homeric combatants, 
courage, endurance, wisdom in council, eloquence, chivalrous friend- 
ship, and faith to plighted word; but with these mingled virtues 
unknown to Hector or Achilles—such as temperance, self-control, 
unselfishness of aim, loyalty to an inner sense of right, the piety of 
self-devotion and self-sacrifice, refinement of feeling, aid pity for 
the fallen and weak. 

The charmed wanderings of the son of Laertes, by isle and 
mainland, over the sea whose waters are blue and many-voiced, 
have been retraced with delight by every subsequent age of man- 
kind. But Aeneas’ wanderings are much more skilfully contrived 
than those of Ulysses, both for pathos and dignity. Ulysses goes 
from one place to another, weary and sorrowful, just as it happens, 
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or rather in order that he may exhaust all the possibilities of adven- 
ture, with which the Greeks were acquainted when the poem was 
written. Aeneas is always on his way to the land appointed for 
him. The meeting of Aeneas with Helenus is much more inoving 
than the meeting of Telemachus with Menelaus. The parting of 
Aeneas with Dido presents a finer image of sorrow and tenderness 
than that of Hector and Andromache. In fact, Virgil has presented 
the Romans their venerable founder, both as a traveller and a 
warrior, wiiting the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” in one conception. 
To raise Aéneas to the place of Hector, to make him the virtual 
successor of Priam, the last and greatest of the heroes, was the 
purpose of Virgil. 

“ Aeneas was our King, than who 

The breath of being none e’er drew, 

More brave, more pious, or more true.” 

Vlat attracts Virgil in Aeneas, before all things, is his piety ; 
just as Homer is attracted, before all things, by the courage of 
Achilles. Aeneas is not fierce and unrelenting like Achilles, but he 
is patient, just, and dignified; his courage was not brutal, but is 
tempered by the sagacity of Nestor and the prudence of Ulysses. 

Virgil proposes Aeneas as the image of a perfect law giver; 
and, as such, his duties included the establishment of religious as 
well as civil government. 

The true glory in Aeneas is in that religious character, which 
was inseparable from his duties as the leader of the people. He is 
“ pius,” not merely “ beautiful” or “brave”; and at the sacrifice 
even of poetical effect his religious dependence on the gods is 
brought into prominence. Aeneas is the chosen instrument of a 
divine purpose, working out its ends, alike across his own buffetings, 
from shore to shore, or the love-tortures of the Phoenician queen. 
The memorable words that he addresses to Dares—“ Yield thou 
unto God,” that is, bend before a will higher, as well as stronger, 
than thine own—are, in fact, the faith of his own career. 

Therefore, we find in his conduct something predetermined, hi- 
eratic, austere ; and when from that soul in Paradise he has learnt 
the secrets of the dead, his temper thenceforth is rather that of a 
Christian saint than of the Pagan warrior ; and he becomes the type 
of those medizval heroes, whose fiercest exploits are performed 
with a certain remoteness of spirit; who look beyond blood and 
victory to a concourse of unseen spectators and a sanction that is 
not of men. 

Aeneas’ first wife was Creusa, daughter of Priam. In the third 
book of the Aenead, Andromache questions Aeneas concerning his 
son Ascanius, “ what of the boy Ascanius, he whom Creusa bore to 
thee, while Troy was yet smoking?” His second wife was Dido, 
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Queen and mother of the Carthaginians. To many readers the 
story of Aeneas and Dido is the chief interest of the Aenead ; the 
conflict of character, and the coincident conflict of destiny. It is 
the story which unfolds in a simple and spontaneous way till it 
ends in despair and death. Dido ranks, for all time, as one of the 
great heroines of poetry; more impassioned than the Deianeira of 
Sophocles, and nobler than the Medea of Euripides ; her passion and 
gtief find expression superior to the lament of Catullus’s Ariadne. 
She outshines Circe and Calypso, for Virgil is the first great poet 
who lived in a society where the passions of great ladies could be 
studied from life. Elissa was the original name of Dido. She was 
called Dido after death; in the Punic tongue the word “dido” 
signified “the bold woman.” From the first her character and 
lineaments have the mark of true royalty, “Queen Dido, of sur- 
passing beauty, advanced to the temple,” we are told in the first 
book of the Aenead. Dido, like Aeneas, is a fugitive, an exile of 
bitter, vain regrets. Her husband, “loved with a mighty love,” has 
fallen by a brother’s hand, and his ghost, like that of Creusa, has 
driven her in flight from her Tyrian home. Few situations in 
poetry are more artistic than the meeting of Aeneas and Dido, in 
its suddenness and picturesqueness. The Queen 1s still engaged 
with the works of her infant city; a tempest arises, and a hero is 
cast upon her shores. She receives the shipwrecked exile, who 
seeks her protection from fire and sword. Within is the lonely 
heart of a woman; Aeneas is solitary in his despair ; he is longing 
for the touch of a human hand, the sound of a voice of love; he 
is weary of being baffled by the ghostly embraces of his wife. A 
love born of pity speaks in the first words of the hero: “O! thou, 
sole one who has commiserated Trojan woes,” and Dido’s answer 
strikes the same sympathetic note, “ of ills not ignorant I am taught 
to aid the wretched who my help implore.” The Queen is agitated, 
a secret fire circulates in her veins; the fervour of passion soon 
supersedes this compassionate regard. Slowly, unconsciously the 
lovers draw together; the thousand delicate shades of love’s ad- 
vance were never painted more tenderly. Indiscretions begin, 
pleasures follow, disappointment and remorse succeed. Dido falls, 
it is true, for no offence commensurate with the punishment which 
comes upon her. We see what is best in her gives its opportunity 
to what is worst, her capacity for love leading her astray ; we see 
the triumph of love become her ruin. Aeneas sins, not by leaving 
her, but by staying with her—the will of the gods, once clear, he 
has no alternative. The Queen rises into her old queenliness, as 
she passes “ majestic to the grave”; her last curse, as the Tyrian 
ships quit her shore, is no longer the wild imprecation of a frenzied 
woman, it is the mighty curse of the founder of a people calling down 
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on the Roman race ages of inextinguishable hate ; “ fight shore with 
shore, fight sea with sea,” is the prophecy of that struggle with 
Carthage, which all but wrecked the destinies of Rome. The fall 
of Dido is the fall of a Roman matron; her commanding charm 
the charm of an Egyptian queen. Though she complains of mar- 
riage, yet her passion forces us to understand that she thinks life 
without marriage to be a life not for human beings, but for beasts, 
“free from nuptial couch, without a crime, like the savage herd, 
might not I have lived.” In her despairing speeches she never for- 
gets her magisterial dignity. She decrees her own death. She 
uses the plural pronoun of dignity, “our” supplication, “our” 
wishes. Her last words are queenly, and her last thought is of 
Aeneas ; her appeal to him, especially in the closing lines, is very 
pathetic :-— 

“ Ah! but if first, ere thou hadst fled, one ray 

Of gentler hope had dawned, if in this court 

A baby child of ours had danced and smiled, 

Smiling his far-off father back again, 

Ah! then, methinks, I were not, as I am 

Utterly betrayed, undone.” 

The description of her death ends with an immortal line, 
“sought in the heavens for the light, and groaned when light she 
had found.” Tired and disgusted with the world, she cannot die 
without taking a last look at the light, in which she had once been 
so happy. But the sight of the light serves only to bring back, 
with increased distinctness, the recollection of her misery, and, 
“with a deep groan,” she closes her eyes again and passes away. 
When Aeneas and the Sibyl entered Avernus, they saw, among the 
despairing lovers, Dido, who refused speech with Aeneas, though 
he appeals to her, “tarry and turn not away from a face that on 
thine would dwell.” The story of Dido is more highly wrought up 
than any other episode in the Aenead ; it is an entire action in it- 
self. It is manifest that Virgil has no intention of exciting any 
sympathy for Dido, as a modern reader necessarily feels. Dryden 
can only save the character of Aeneas from the charge of deser- 
tion, by a jest; Rousseau damns it with an epigram; and Mr. 
Gladstone presents the theory that Virgil meant to draw the ad- 
miration of his readers, not to Aeneas, but to Turnus. But that 
such an act should be attributed to a hero of the cast of Aeneas 
is quite in keeping with the spirit of the post-Homeric legends. 

The power with which Dido is drawn is unquestionable. Her 
transitions of feelings, her ardent soliloquies, her fierce passion, her 
fixed resolve, the contrast between a queen’s stately majesty and 
the subduing power of love, a love unfortunate, and followed by 
remorse and despair—all reveal in Virgil an unexpected dramatic 
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force and an insight into the female heart which is seldom gained 
by the exercise of imagination alone. Every nerve in the poet must 
have thrilled at the consummate beauty of this woman of his own 
creation, her self-abandonment, her love, and her sufferings. 

The story of Dido has been said to mark the dawn of romance. 
Sappho, in her early world, had written as it were the epigraph over 
love’s temple door in letters of fire ; Cattullus had caught the laugh- 
ing glory of Septimius and Acme; Lucretius had painted, with all 
the mastering force of Rome, the pangs of passion baffled by its 
own intensity. But once only, perhaps, do we find the joy of love’s 
appearing, the desolation of his flight, sung before Virgil’s day, 
with a majesty and pathos like his own. In Aeschylus, as in 
Virgil, the story derives its pathos from the severing of happy 
lives; in Aeschylus they are separated by the woman’s misdoing; 
in Virgil by a higher obligation, an over-ruling call, which the man 
is bidden to fulfil, but an obligation which the woman bitterly 
denies. 

Of course, our whole conception of womanhood has greatly 
advanced since Virgil’s time. We have learned that a woman may 
be childlike as well as impassioned; soft as well as strong; that 
she may glow with all love’s fire, and yet be delicately obedient to 
the lightest whisper of honour. In fact, Virgil exhibits great ten- 
derness and delicacy in the treatment of women. Amata, Lavinia, 
Camilla, the mother of Euryalus, the mother of Causus, Juno, and 
the Sibyl, all his female characters, except the Harpies and Furies, 
even Venus and Dido, rise up to declare against the criticism that 
his treatment is adverse and indicates a contempt for woman. 


BoypD WINCHESTER. 

















ANCIENT HISTORY: 
THE PANAMA “ REVOLUTION.” 


THERE appears to be a Spanish-American saying—referred to 
several years ago by a magazine writer—to the effect, that an 
Isthmian canal, when built, is destined to become the southern boun- 
dary of the United States. At present, that power may be said to 
be invulnerable in every direction except that of the Southern 
Cross ; and its point of least resistance to be at the joining of the 
two continents. 

It is the tendency of ambitious and energetic peoples to press. 
hard upon those lands which lie upon their borders, and to regard, 
at the most, as an unavoidable necessity, the injustice resulting from 
an overflow into such territory of their surplus population. The 
American people are no exception to this rule; for they ascribe to. 
“ manifest destiny ” the results of such land hunger. As an evidence 
of this, the language used by those prominently before the American 
public,—and, for the purposes of this article, “ American ” refers to. 
the United States—with regard to adjacent countries, both to the 
north and south—but particularly as to the latter—has in recent 
years shown little restraint, little consideration for the susceptibili- 
ties of their neighbours ; for they loudly assert that “ annexation ” is 
only a question of time ; that the United States will, sooner or later, 
“reduce to possession ””—in addition to Porto Rico—one or more 
of the West India islands; and even that protectorates over the 
South American republics—presumably as a result of the Panama 
recognition—of a more or less pronounced character, are inevitable. 
Is it astonishing, then, that such expressions are heard among 
Americans as “ the jealous powers across the sea?” They have, at 
least, apparent cause to be jealous. For has not an American his- 
torian said,! in writing of Jackson’s “triumphal progress” from 
Nashville, in the State of Tennessee, through Washington, Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia, to New York, during the discussion which 
had arisen in Congress over the Seminole War, and the shooting of 
the Englishmen Arbuthnot and Armbrister (February, 1819), that 
Jackson was “ confident in the support of the Executive, and in that 
popular admiration always bestowed on vigour of action—an admira- 
tion little likely to be shocked at any extremities exercised om 
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Spaniards, Englishmen, or Indians.” It cannot be said that the 
American people have changed much, in that respect, since then ; 
except that they probably think better of Englishmen, and the 
Indians have been civilized into harmlessness ; but the Spaniards— 
or their kin—are still regarded with an Anglo-Saxon eye. 

President Roosevelt, in his special message of January 4th, 1904 
—referring to the Act of Congress of June 28th, 1902, “for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans,” said: “ The President was authorized to go to the 
Nicaragua route only if within a reasonable time he could not obtain 
‘control of the necessary territory, of the Republic of Colombia.” 
This control has now been obtained; the provision of the Act has 
been complied with ; it is no longer possible, under existing legisla- 
tion, to go to the Nicaragua route as an alternative.” Under similar 
conditions, words like these, if used by the head of a European State, 
would excite indignation in the United States. “This control has 
now been obtained ”—that is to say, “ Order reigns in Warsaw.” It 
is chose jugee. And this is why the present paper might be con- 
sidered by many Americans as “ ancient history,” with that dislike 
they usually have for any information as to current events, domestic 
or foreign—for the consideration of any subject other than one of 
absolute present interest—which is more than two days old ; it being 
apparently assumed that each reader, for himself, can appreciate 
immediately the full significance of any event, howsoever important 
it may be. Thus, if mistakes have been made in the political field, 
they are inclined to say, impatiently, with Lady Macbeth—and to 
feel-—that 

“Things without all remedy 
“Should be without regard; what’s done is done.” 


They may even have occasion, in the future, when trouble comes, 
unavailingly to complain, as did Macbeth himself, at sight of 
Banquo’s ghost : 
“ The time has been 
“ That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
“ And there’s an end.” 


Thus men thought, at the time of the adoption of the American 
Constitution, that the question of slavery had been settled ; but the 
weak spot in the structure so carefully planned remained; and 
though more than seventy years passed before the struggle came 
which threatened to rend asunder the Union then formed, at the 
moment of its inception the process of disintegration began. We 
know at what cost this process was arrested, and the defect remedied. 
So with respect to the action of the United States toward Colombia 
—and this, notwithstanding diplomatic relations between the two 
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countries have been resumed; for, where a weak nation—with no 
backers—is opposed to a strong one, the former must submit. In 
fact, an injustice was done—a bad precedent established—which 
may one day arise to plague the authors of it. In vain the Adminis- 
tration has attempted to explain and justify its course in the matter. 
Indeed, governments cannot expect to be any more free from the 
result of their actions than individuals. Thus Francis Lieber says? 
that men should never “allow themselves to glide into the belief 
that moral responsibility can be aught else than individual, and that 
responsibility is divisible, provided many perform but one act ”— 
that is to say, “whenever the esprit de corps prevails over the moral 
consciousness of man, which is inseparable from his individuality.” 

Yet President Roosevelt, in this his Apologia, cites Mr. Cass 
(Secretary of State under President Buchanan)—the words being 
evidently taken from a dispatch to Mr. Lamar, of July 25th, 18583— 
as follows: “While the just rights of sovereignty of the States 
occupying this region should always be respected, we shall expect 
that these rights will be exercised in a spirit befitting the occasion 
and the wants and circumstances that have arisen. Sovereignty has 
its duty as well as its nights, and none of these local Governments, 
even if administered with more regard to the just demands of other 
nations than they have been, would be permitted in a spirit of 
Eastern isolation to close these gates of intercourse on the great 
highways of the world, and justify the act by the pretension that 
those avenues of trade and travel belong to them, and that they 
choose to shut them, or, what is almost equivalent, to encumber them 
with such unjust regulations as would prevent their general use.”4 
These words, the President says, “clearly set forth” the proper 
position to be assumed by the United States in reference to the 
canal, “ and therefore to the Governments of the Isthmus.” 

Now, one may be permitted to ask why the United States were 
entitled to expect that these rights should be “ exercised in a spirit 
befitting the occasion” ; and why the local Governments in question 
should not be expected, even “in a spirit of Eastern isolation, to 
close these gates of intercourse on the great highways of the world,” 
they being Sovereign States? Other nations have found, and still 
find, themselves unable to gratify their national desire, either to 
expand their borders, or to increase their facilities or opportunities 
for trade, by reason of rights of sovereignty exercised by States that 
are in some cases only semi-sovereign, but against which they do 
not dare to bring force to bear to attain their object. Thus Russia, 
with her European population of, say, one hundred million, wishes— 


2. ‘ Civil Liberty and Self-Government,” p. 316. 
3- MSS Inst. Am. States. 
4. Francis Wharton, ‘Digest of International Law,’’ vol. ii, sec. 145. 
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as was made especially evident during the late war—to obtain access 
for her warships from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, but the 
consensus of international opinion is against her right ; and certainly 
Turkey can fairly well compare in point of remissness in the “duties” 
of sovereignty with the South American Republics. Germany looks 
forward to the time when the Fatherland shall stretch from the 
North Sea to the Adriatic, and hopes that her borders may be 
extended so as to take in all continental branches of the German 
people ; this, to say nothing of her reasonable desire for an island 
foothold in the Western Hemisphere. With regard to the countries 
adjacent to her, she has not as yet resorted to any overt act ; and, if 
one of the South or Central American republics should agree, for a 
consideration, to let her have a foothold within the territory at its 
disposal, the United States, so anxious for their own rights, stand, 
with the Monroe Doctrine, in the way, and Germany, it is presumed, 
is not yet prepared to test the matter. These are but two instances. 
On the other hand, though the United States have adhered neither 
to the Treaty of Paris of 1856 nor to the Treaty of London of 1871, 
which modified it, “and have always maintained that their right to 
send ships of war into the Black Sea cannot be legally taken from 
them by any arrangement concluded by European Powers, to which 
they are not parties,”5 would they care to assert this right to pass the 
Dardanelles without asking permission of the Porte? 

The President continues: “It is plain that no nation could 
construct and guarantee the neutrality of the canal with a less degree 
of control than was stipulated for in the Hay-Herran treaty. A 
refusal to grant such degree of control was necessarily a refusal to 
make any practicable treaty at all. Such refusal, therefore, 
squarely raised the question whether Colombia was entitled to bar 
the transit of the world’s traffic across the Isthmus.” Why was she 
not, by right of sovereignty (as I have above suggested) entitled to 
“bar the world’s traffic”; or why, indeed, was she obliged to make 
“any practicable treaty at all?” Did England dispute our right to 
blockade the ports of the Confederate States—by which her cotton 
industry was nearly ruined—when the restoration of Federal 
sovereignty over these States was in question? And was she not, 
in January, 1862, obliged to obtain—and receive, with what should 
have been a certain amount of shamefacedness, under the circum- 
stances—permission from the United States Government for the 
passage of troops and munitions of war across the State of Maine, 
at the time of the Mason and Slidell troubles; those very troops 
being intended to bring pressure to bear upon that Government, in 
support of Earl Russell’s demand for the release of the Confederate 


_5. Professor Freeman Snow’s ‘‘ International Law Lectures,”’ delivered before the 
United States Naval War College, p. 30. 
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envoys?6 If the North had, at that time, declined to allow such 
transit of troops and war material, could England justly have com- 
plained, notwithstanding that her men, by such refusal, would be 
exposed to “the risk and suffering which might be feared, if they 
were left to make their way, in an inclement season, through the ice 
and snow of a northern Canadian voyage ?”? Moreover, does not 
the fact that, by the treaty with New Granada of December 12th, 
1846, the right of the United States to send troops across the 
Isthmus of Panama was guaranteed, in itself prove that care was 
taken to secure, by a convention, a privilege which could not be 
demanded as of right, even from a country in as unstable a condition 
as were most of the Spanish-American Republics at that early date ? 

Why, then, was it permissible to show less respect for the 
sovereignty of Colombia—merely because a portion of her territory 
was very desirable for a highway of international traffic—by taking 
from her what was her own to sell or lease at her own price ; or why 
should she have been prevented—as she was by the United States 
Government—from employing force to suppress a rebellion which 
would have the effect of depriving her, if it proved successful, of such 
property-right, merely because the hopes of commercial benefits, 
entertained by Americans as well as by Europeans, might otherwise 
fail of realisation, owing to her final refusal to strike a bargain? The 
freedom of contract among private individuals for which its Consti- 
tution jealously provides, should have been recognized by the 
American Government as a right inherent in individuals every- 
where ; and, for the same reason, in all sovereign States, as aggrega- 
tions of individuals. Colombia was fortunate in possessing the 
coveted canal route. Hers, therefore, to give or to retam, or to sell 
or lease for a sufficient consideration. Americans may have been 
indignant because the canal treaty was not finally ratified by 
Colombia ; yet, once more, does not their own constitutional system 
hold that, while the individual States are prohibited from passing 
any law impairing the obligation of contracts, “in respect to con- 
tracts by the Government itself, so long as they remain executory, 
if it shal] choose not to perform them, there can be no redress” ; and 
that “a government cannot be compelled to pay its debts against its 
‘will by any process short of war or of forcible reprisal ?”8 For the 
contract entered into by Colombia, through her representatives, 
remained executory ; it was in the process of making, and had not 


6. James Schoular, “ History of the United States,” vol. vi, p. 122; Appleton’s 
“‘ Annual Cyclopeedia,” 1862. 
. Wheaton, ‘‘ Elements of International Law,’’ Dana’s ed. sec. 507, note citing 
Mr. Saward to the Governor of Maine, January 17, 1862 ; Mr. Saward to Mr. Adams, 
February 4, 1862. 
8. Thomas M. Cooley, Principles of. Constitutional Law in the United States of 
America,’’ p. 314, 
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yet been completed by ratification. She was able to withdraw at 
any time. 

As to the “duties ” of sovereign States, upon which the Presi- 
dent laid stress, it will not be difficult to convince one’s self, from 
past correspondence on the subject, that it had, until Panama’s 
independence was gained, been considered the duty of the Govern- 
ment of Colombia, to attend to the policing of the Isthmus; and, 
only in case of its inability so to do, that the Government of the 
United States should step in, and see that order was preserved. 
Thus, Secretary of State Marcy, June 4th, 1856 9 apropos of the 
above-mentioned treaty with New Granada of December 12th, 1846, 
and of free and safe transit across the Isthmus for American citizens 
and public and private property, secured by that treaty, writes that 
“this Government looks with confidence for the security of this 
right, and does not expect that any necessity will arise for 
the use of any other means for the secure enjoyment of it, but an 
appeal to the State of New Granada to fulfil its treaty obligations 
upon that subject.” (Italics mine). These instructions to the 
American representative in Colombia will be found, upon examina- 
tion of that treaty, to be in conformity with sub-division 1, of Article 
35. Written less then ten years after its negotiation, it seems fair 
to assume that this is the sense in which the stipulations of that 
Article were understood at the time. Had Colombia been allowed 
a free hand when the “ revolution” of December, 1903, broke out, 
she could, in all probability, have secured order herself. 

Secretary Seward, in a dispatch to the American Minister to 
Colombia, November oth, 1865 1 with reference to any obliga- 
tion on the part of the United States Government to comply with a 
requisition from the Colombian President for a force which should 
protect the Isthmus from invasion by a body of insurgents from other 
Colombian territory, gives the opinion of the Attorney-General of 
the United States, as follows: “ Neither the text nor the spirit of 
the stipulation in that article (35th), by which the United States 
engages to preserve the neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama, im- 
poses an obligation on this Government to comply with a requisition 
like that referred to. The purpose of the stipulation was to 
guarantee the Isthmus against seizure or invasion by a foreign power 
only. It could not have been contemplated that we were Zo become 
a party to any civil war in that country by defending the Isthmus 
against another party.” ((Italics mine). Granted that the stipula- 
tion in Article 35 had reference only to attempts by foreign powers 
at seizure or invasion: this means that Colombia should settle her 
own internal troubles; mot that the United States Government 


9 MSS. Inst., Columbia. 
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should “ become a party to any civil war in that country”; nor—as 
at the inception of the present Republic of Panama—that it should 
interfere to prevent the Colombian Government from effectively 
exerting its own authority. 

So, Secretary Fish—affirming the position of the Government 
that the guarantee of neutrality had “never been acknowledged to 
embrace the duty of protecting the road across it” (the Isthmus) 
“ from the violence of local factions ”—says, that although such pro- 
tection had been “ of late efficiently given by the force under the 
command of Admiral Almy,” it appeared to have been granted “with 
the consent and at the instance of the local authorities”; and that 
it was “ regarded as the undoubted duty of the Colombian Govern- 
ment to protect the road from attacks from local insurgents. 1 
The discharge of this duty will be insisted upon.” (Italics mine). 
Nor should the words “ local authorities ” be construed as meaning 
“insurgent authorities.” 12 This, then, was the attitude taken 
under two sufficiently vigorous administrations ; and under both it 
was considered the duty of Colombia, primarily, to preserve order on 
the line of the railroad. Under the Administration of President 
Roosevelt, the discharge of that duty, far from being insisted upon, 
was made impossible of fulfilment, on the part of Colombia; the 
American Government being apparently content to point to the 
letter of the treaty, and to neglect its spirit—even if its terms were 
not already sufficiently clear—by ignoring the understanding with 
which New Granada—now Colombia—must have undertaken to 
enter into that arrangement. For, if the guarantee only applied to 
attempts made by foreign powers upon Colombia’s sovereignty—of 
which there was no great danger then, and much less now—and local 
disturbances, insurrections, and civil war were to be expected, the 
“ guarantee ” did not amount to much, if the Colombian Government 
Were not then to be given a free hand ; since, as events proved, a so- 
called insurrection had the cachet of the American Government 
placed upon it through a premature recognition of Panama’s 
independence. 

General H. W. Hallecf 13 with reference to an incident men- 
tioned in Vattel (Lib. II, Cap. XVII, Sec. 273), and apropos of 
guarantees, cites with approval Paley, as follows: “The remarks 
of Dr. Paley, in his work on Moral and Political Philosophy, are 
well worthy of attention, being as applicable to questions of inter- 
national law as to questions in ethics. Hesays: ‘Where the terms 
of promise admit of more senses than one, the promise is to be per- 

11. Despatch to Mr. Keeler, October 27, 1873 ; Wharton, ‘‘ Digest of Internetional 
Law,” vol. ii, p. 105 
12. To the same effect, dispatch from Mr. Fish to Mr. Scruggs October 29, 1873. 
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13. ‘International Law and Laws of War,” ed. of 1866, pp. 372-373. 
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formed in that sense in which the promiser apprehended at the time 
that the promisee received it . . . the sense in which the promiser 
believed that the promisee accepted the promise. This will not 
differ from the actual intention of the promiser, where the promise 
is given without collusion or reserve; . . . or, in general, wherever 
the promiser attempts to make his escape through some ambiguity 
in the expressions which he used. Zemures” (Timour, Tamerlane) 
“ promised the garrison of Sebastia, that if they would surrender, no 
blood should be shed. The garrison surrendered—and Zemures 
buried them all alive. Now Zemures fulfilled the promise in one 
sense, and in the sense, too, in which he intended at the time; but 
not in the sense in which the garrison of Sebastia actually received 
it, nor in the sense in which Zemures himself knew that the garrison 
received it ; which last sense, according to our rule, was the sense in 
which he was in conscience bound to have performed it.’” So, 
Phillimore, 14 referring to the same incident, mentions, as applying 
to such evasions, and as governing similar agreements, one of the 
“rules of literal interpretation which have been sanctioned by all 
jurists ”—that of following “ the ordinary and usual acceptation, the 
plain and obvious meaning of the language employed ”—a rule, he 
says, “inculcated as a cardinal maxim of interpretation equally by 
civilians and by writers on international law.” 

This, then, must have been the sense in which the Government 
of New Granada understood the terms of the treaty ; that the United 
States had undertaken not only to “ guarantee positively and effica- 
ciously to New Granada the perfect neutrality ” of the Isthmus, but 
they had further obliged themselves to “guarantee in the same 
manner the rights of sovereignty and property,” which New Granada 
had and possessed over the said territory at the date of the treaty. 
There is, in short, no reason to suppose that the above was not the 
sense in which the promiser apprehended at the time that the 
promisee received it . . the sense in which the promiser” (the 
United States) “ de/ieved that the promisee”” (New Granada) “ ac- 
cepted the promise ”—“ the sense in which” they were “in con- 
science bound to have performed it.” Nor did this probably differ 
from the “ actual intention of the promiser,” since the promise made 
in 1846 was no doubt “ without collusion or reserve.” For, at that 
time, the obtaining exclusive control of even a portion of the 
Isthmus, or of any water-way to be established thereon, was not 
thought of in the United States, especially since this was but a little 
more than three years prior to the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, by which joint control of any proposed canal was agreed to 
between the high contracting parties; and “any exclusive control 
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over the said ship-canal” renounced by them; it being stipulated 
that neither would ever “erect or maintain any fortifications com- 
manding the same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or 
colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America.” (Article 
1). 

(1) There may be perceived, then, at least, the beginnings of 
troubles with the Spanish-American Republics, directly, and with 
transatlantic powers, indirectly,—even, perhaps, with some that are 
transpacific. To the south, if anywhere, lies the vulnerable point in 
America’s wall of defence—for the question of the Philippines may 
be considered as one apart. When dealing with weak nations, the 
tone of a strong Government can easily be firm, its attitude exacting. 
But these, if sufficiently wrought up, may call more powerful nations 
to their assistance ; or the latter may find it, in the fulness of time, 
to their interest to oppose the policy objected to—to say nothing 
of a standing objection to the assertion of the Monroe Doctrine-— 
and to make the quarrel their own. More extraordinary things 
have been known to occur. Nor can there be any such racial sym- 
pathy between the Spanish-American peoples and those within the 
confines of the United States as to make such an event improbable. 
And though the latter Power may have “ taken the position that no 
other Government is to build the canal,” or is to have any connec- 
tion with its construction or control, such a position is at best a 
perfectly arbitrary one to assume; and it may not turn out to be 
quite so simple a matter to fulfil all the obligations entailed thereby ; 
for, having departed, in its general foreign policy, from the conser- 
vative stand taken by the founders of the Republic, the American 
Government must be prepared to avoid such false steps, in the 
future, as may bring America into conflict with other nations ; since 
any inconsistency with previous professions, or violations of the 
rules of international law, will be taken advantage of by foreign 
Governments, when ready to do so. 


The President is reported as saying, in the course of a hunting 
trip made in Colorado in 1905, 15 that he was “perfectly aware that 
many most admirable gentlemen ” disagreed with him in his action 
toward the Panama Canal, but that he was “ in an unrepentant frame 
of mind”; and that “the ethical conception” upon which he acted 
was that he “did not intend that Uncle Sam should be held up.” 
This sentiment was undoubtedly a worthy one, in the abstract, and 
should have appealed with force to citizens of what—not so long ago 
—was considered a Far Western State. Yet it cannot fail to recall 
medieval conditions, and to suggest the thought that they may be 


15. Speech at Denver, May 8. 
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re-established in the western hemisphere. For, if the American 
people are content practically to assert the right of the stronger— 
since Panama’s successful coup was likewise their gain—it must 
remain to be said of them, and of their neighbours in the New World, 
as was predicated by the poet Wordsworth!6 of the wild denizens 
of earth, sea, and air:— 

“With them no strife can last ; they live 

In peace, and peace of mind. 

For why? Because the good old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 


EDMUND ARTHUR DODGE. 


16. ‘“‘ Rob Roy’s Grave. 














1908. 


IMPROVING NATURE. 


“ART is nature improved.” Whenever the old dictum crops up 
we sneer: and sneering, we demonstrate our allegiance. Not long 
since, a well-known artist went one better: “Art is art precisely 
because it is not nature.” One or two rooms of the Tate Gallery 
might dispose one to agree with him, if their contents have much 
to do with art. Still, some of us may have thought that “art was 
art” precisely because it was an attempt, necessarily imperfect, at 
reproducing nature. I know this definition, isolated, at once 
invites the retort that a photograph must be the greatest of all 
works of art. But the camera, /egitimately used, can only produce 
a facsimile of whatever faces its lens and is reflected on its ground- 
glass mirror. As may be seen at any good photographic exhibi- 
tion, it is capable of exquisite landscape work ; and, auxiliaried by 
the various methods of “faking,” of startling effects of illumination. 
But it necessarily lacks the artist’s power of arrangement, selection, 
and modification. Still more important, it lacks the individuality 
by which, on its way from the eye, by way of the brain, to his 
finger-tips, the artist’s landscape or bust is stamped unmistakably 
his own. Then art is art “precisely because it is not nature”? 
Not at all. The artist—whatever his medium—is in a sense a 
mosaic-worker. Instead of chips of glass or stone, for tessere, 
he has natural objects in endless variety. He may arrange them 
in whatever combinations he pleases; may heighten or tone down 
their colour ; he may re-tint in order to adapt them to his purpose ; 
but use them he must: there is no other material for him. He 
may sometimes improve on nature’s grouping. Possibly Turner 
could have given her points in the symmetrical arrangement of a 
landscape ; but Turner worked on a few square feet of canvas, 
nature does not. From the artist’s point of view, the universe— 
as much as we know of it—may be regarded rather as a huge 
collection of tessere, shaped and prepared for use, tumbled 
together haphazard; sometimes by accident falling into exquisite 
combinations, sometimes into commonplace. Even so, nature is 
readily enough revenged. Viewed at the correct distance, Turner's 
South Kensington “Venice” is a thing worthy of the “sapphire 
pen” and “rainbow dew” of an angel. But a convex lens reduces 
its surface to an unlovely chaos of scarified paint: while, the 
stronger the microscope, the greater the beauty and wonder of 
nature’s craftsmanship. 
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It has been pointed out that the poets have failed utterly in 
picturing a woman. Are the painters or sculptors more successful ? 
Ever since art got beyond rough outlines scratched on tusk or cave- 
wall, woman has been its favourite theme. But who has ever 
approached the glory of the real flesh-and-blood woman? 
Praxiteles, or Reynolds, or Raphael? Undoubtedly the commonest 
type of artistic mind prefers the human achievement-—-painter cr 
sculptor, or poet’s. Probably it always will) We all have a 
natural bias towards it: it represents patient conquest of difficulty 
after difficulty; it is something we would do, but rccuguise as 
beyond our power. Besides, art is costly, at least in the form of 
pictures and statuary ; and until quite recently the same considera- 
tion applied in the case of books. We cannot live with it, and 
have our will of it—unless we happen to be American millionaires. 
Therein it differs from the wayside weed; from dawns and sun- 
sets; from the nightly pageant of stars. 

The foregoing observations may appear more than a little 
trite, but the remark which called them forth amply justifies their 
repetition. And, sneer as we will, it has yet to be hammered into 
us, that only by the most patient observation of nature, and 
imitation of her effects, are worthy results to be obtained. Not 
because, as is so often said, her work is always perfect, but because 
our senses have been so constructed in harmony with her scheme 
of things, that, if trained and capable, they at once cavil at any 
departure from her principles. 

Possibly we do not go to the lengths of our forbears; thanks 
largely to the more scientific training of artists, but even more to 
the influence of Pre-Raphaelitism, with its microscopic study of 
natural forms. How could we, after the flowers and trees of “The 
Hireling Shepherd,” or “Ophelia” ? Except in the cheapest 
instances, our wall-papers and upholsteries are seldom now enriched 
with those wonderful creations, whence one might, in very truth, 
gather grapes from thorns and figs from thistles; or roses, 
chrysanthemums, and lilies of the valley from one marvellous stem, 
which also sprouted here and there a pear or pineapple. Even in 
the modiste’s “creations,” it is nowadays sometimes possible to 
distinguish a buttercup from a passion-flower. But our sins are 
yet many. Nowhere are they more apparent than in that 
abomination, the average garden. Why are rock-gardens so rare, 
and geometrical flower-beds so common? An excellent illustra- 
tion of how to do, and how not to do it, was to be seen in 
Kensington Gardens last spring. Scattered haphazard about a 
grass-grown dell were hyacinths, pink, and white, and blue, and 
daffodils. Through a green mist of budding shrubs and trees the 
eye caught glimpses of phantom buses and hansoms; and from 
time to time the murmur of the traffic in Kensington Gore was 
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punctuated by the sharp “¢zzg” of a “landaulette”-bell. But in 
that dell was fairyland. A few yards away were more hyacinths, 
pink, and white, and blue, and daffodils; these were planted in 
straight rows along a perfectly flat bed. Precisely the same 
flowers, but they were an offence to the eye. Tulips, for all their 
amazing colour and symmetry of cup, are gawky and unforgivable 
enough, grown, as they usually are, in straight ranks on the bare 
earth. But thrusting up their rich cups through masses of incon- 
spicuous foliage, or, still better, floating in a blue mist of forget-me- 
nots, they are unforgettable. If nature has moulded the tulip-cup 
at the end of a foot-and-a-half of bare stem, it is to enable it to 
tower over lesser herbage; and only in its natural position will 
any flower ever look its best. Solomon’s seal, with his bent back, 
would look absurd enough grown in the open; not so when he 
cranes his neck out from under the outer boughs of a thicket. Why 
are doubles still grown? For the man who started off their manu- 
facture there was only one adequate reward—something humorous 
and lingering, with boiling oil in it! With two exceptions—the 
rose and the carnation—they are wholly anathema And, at the 
risk of wholesale denunciation, the writer must confess that never 
yet has he gained such pleasure from the silkiest attar-breathing 
rose-folds, as from columbine, fantastic as Chinese architecture, or 
the sweet-peas of any cottage garden, like a many-coloured swarm 
of hovering butterflies. Still worse, he prefers the despised single 
carnation to the vaunted and flaunted “double.” 

In considering the artistic arrangement of insects and stuffed 
birds and animals, we come upon what at first sight appears a 
paradox: looked into a little more closely, it is an illustration of 
the principle for due recognition of which this article is a plea. 
They must be arranged entirely without attempt at reproducing 
their natural surroundings. A moth habitually folds its wings 
into a triangle when at rest on a tree-trunk; its mottling so ad- 
mirably matches the bark that the eye is unable to detect it. That 
moth is zof naturally mounted when pinned with outspread wings 
on a green artificial leaf. Nor is a big roach, when stuffed in 
swimming posture and poised on a foot of (artificial) bank, with 
a sea-blue pool, a few inches in diameter, in the background. 

So pin your moths and butterflies—if you must pin them—in 
perfectly straight rows in white-papered cabinets; and stuff your 
birds and fishes—if you must stuff them—in natural attitudes ; 
but, “in Heaven’s name and ’s,” refrain from placing them 
in “natural” surroundings. 

The only pardonable improving on nature is nature’s own. 
As an instance may be cited the purple-beech—one of her best 
after-thoughts. 





ALAN DYCE. 








May. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RAGGED 
SCHOOLS.’ 


SOME time after the founding of the Ragged School Union in 1844 
London came to be called the Million Peopled City, because at 
that time the population was two millions, and the idea was that 
one half of the people did not know how the other half lived. In 
that early Victorian era the City showed a far greater amount of 
squalor than now ; but old time bye-ways, and even main thorough- 
fares, retained numbers of buildings which were more interestingly 
picturesque than those which now occupy their sites. Sketches of 
scenes in London, by pen and pencil, were formerly invested with 
interest, because of topographical or social characteristics, which 
have for ever passed away. The common-place attractions of a 
morning walk in London sixty years ago have so diminished, that 
the scant survivals are the rarities of to-day. We have still an 
opportunity of looking “with reverence” on St. John’s Gate, in 
Clerkenwell; a similar ancient entrance to Lincoln’s Inn; the 
home of Thurloe, Cromwell’s Secretary, in Chancery Lane; the 
Temple Church, and the gates of the Gharterhouse, which have 
swung on their hinges for 350 years, etc. ; but what we chiefly miss 
are the examples of ancient domestic architecture in many a 
secluded bye-way, of which a great clearance has been made, 
especially by the constructors of Kingsway. The pioneer Ragged 
School teachers so often came upon striking relics of the past, that 
they would not greatly heed them. Many of those whom it was 
sought to benefit, if they had a home of their own at all, would 
often be found in the once luxuriously decorated apartment of a 
former opulent Londoner’s mansion, costly old-time carving being 
eclipsed by modern squalor. 

The common lodging-houses, as they were, and as they are 
still, have to be associated with the Ragged School. I will not 
attempt to describe that deadly squalor which was characteristic of 
their condition in the ’forties ; but being well acquainted with their 
state, Charles Dickens said that Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill for their 


1. ‘*Sir John Kirk, the Children’s Friend.’” By John Stuart, S. W. Partridge 
& Co., 1907. 

s * Memoirs of thelate Dr. Barnardo.” By Mrs. Barnardo and James Marchant. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

3. ‘Sixty Years in Waifdom.” By C. J. Montague. With Preface by the 
most noble the Marquess of Northampton. Charles Murray & Co., 1904. 
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reformation was the best Act of Parliament ever passed. The 
great over-heated kitchen was so repellant, that only a brave 
adventurer would have sought for romance in such an atmosphere ; 
but once well inside, the enquirer might have discovered examples 
of those whose life-experience had proved that truth was stranger 
than fiction. Of course, such places are shelters for the destitute 
who can raise the needful pence for the accommodation ; and con- 
firmed criminals have to be distinguished from ot!.zrs who have 
fallen through drink, or even through sheer misfortune. At a 
Ragged School meeting, on one occasion, a speaker reported that 
two destitute men encountered in the street were found to be 
clergymen of the Established Church, one being the ex-Master of 
a great public school. Though able to show high-class testimonials 
the latter, being a fine scholar, had slept for two nights in a basket 
in Covent Garden! His wife was far from being “ A help meet for 
him,” for while not shrinking from tramping the streets as a com- 
mon beggar, the main part of what she received was squandered in 
gin. In the common lodging-house of the forties such adventurers 
found themselves on the lowest rung of the social ladder. In their 
case, the landlord of that day was nothing more than a rigorous 
exactor of his dues. Often dishonest himself, he encouraged young 
thieves, as well as cadgers of an older growth. He was “a general 
dealer” in a more comprehensive sence than modern readers can 
readily understand. A “hard up” pedlar could pawn a basket of 
ware at his “doss house”; an enterprising street imposter could 
hire “a wife and children,” to excite the compassion of his dupes. 
It seemed to be impossible that anything good could exist in the 
deadly and blighting atmosphere of the early Victorian common 
lodging- house. 

The Ragged School pioneer of the date in question would find 
himself penetrating into bye-ways dilapidated and squalid beyond 
description, but, as reflecting the every-day life of past ages, of 
great historical interest. Take, for example, the Mint in South- 
wark, which at that time was a quarter of South London having 
unique characteristics. The place became a privileged place of 
refuge for thieves, cheats, and criminals of all kinds; but a propor- 
tion of these habitués lived in rooms which centuries before had 
served nobler purposes. In describing the place as it was in 1852, 
Thomas Miller says :— 

“There is a smell of past ages about the ancient courts, 
like that which arises from decay—a murky closeness— as if 
the old winds which blew through them in the time of the Civil 
Wars had become stagnant, and all old things had fallen and 
died just as they were blown together, and left to perish. So 
it is now. The timber of these old houses looks bleached and 
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dead ; and the very brickwork seems never to have been new. 

In them you find wide, hollow-sounding, decayed staircases, 

that lead into great ruinous rooms, whose echoes are only 

awakened by the shrieking and running of large, black-eyed 
rats, which eat through the solid floors, through the wainscot, 
and live and die without being startled by a human voice.” 

Sixty years ago the Mint was thus a striking remnant of the 
Old London which had escaped the Great Fire; and which then 
presented phases of life which have for ever passed away. At first 
sight, poverty, squalor, and crime seemed to have overtaken what 
may have been in bygone centuries the most distinguished quarter 
of South London ; but which now, in the strangest way, still showed 
evidence of departed prestige. No jerry builder had shown his 
hand in putting up any one of these old time mansions which had 
their imperishable oaken rafters in gaping roofs exposed to all 
weathers. It was all very remarkable, and in their decay, and 
unspeakable surroundings, the ruinous houses were like apparitions 
of the fashionable mansions they had been long, long ago. “Some 
of the lower floors are still inhabited,” said the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury topographer already mentioned; “and at the ends of these 
courts you will see standing, on a fine day, such characters as you 
will meet with nowhere besides in the neighbourhood of London.” 

When the Ragged School invaded such a retreat as this, on 
behalf of the lapsed and the lost, to give them scsiething better 
than they had yet found, by raising them from ignorance, squalor, 
and crime, there was sure to be a good deal of romance associated 
with the work. There was, for example, a Mint common lodging- 
house called the Farm House, which had two hundred beds, such 
as they were, in its forty rooms. What would be the most sensa- 
tional inventions of fiction, compared with the annals of such an 
institution, were it possible to recover them? In his youth, the late 
popular preacher, C. H. Spurgeon, became interested in Low London 
through reading the articles by Charles Dickens on the subject in 
Household Words. Thus, when he settled in London in 1854, 
Spurgeon naturally felt interested in the secluded old time bye-ways 
of Southwark, and had desires to do something for the poor found 
in them. 

Among the varied phases of life which it tends to reveal, the 
Ragged School still has to do with those which may be called 
romantic. One or two instances have already been mentioned. Of 
course, it has to be borne in mind, that, while mainly solicitous for 
the poorest of children, the teachers hold out a helping hand to the 
needy of all ages. This being so, what would at first look like rare 
exceptions in the daily life of a strange world, become mere social 
common-places. Adventurers who have lost their footing in the 
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world, who have come down from high social positions, are often 
to be met with in such an every-day world. Your fallen star may 
be an ex-West-End physician, who, having yielded to the seduc- 
tions of drink, has fallen as low as the streets can bring him. He 
may be an army or naval officer, who, having thrown the best things 
of life away, has come to beggary. Or your newly-made ragged 
acquaintance may be a classical scholar with University degrees. 
We once heard of one such, who at a common lodging-house service 
gave Dean Stanley another reading in the original Greek of the 
text from which the Dean was speaking. If such adventures, and 
such characters, help to make up what is called the romantic side 
of life, there is surely no lack of romance among the lowly folk in 
London bye-ways. 

As regards these surprises of every-day life, New London does 
not greatly differ from the Old City, which has, in large measure, 
passed away. Those who have been identified with the pen or the 
pencil have from time to time drawn upon the sensationalism of 
real life, with powerful effect. Others, like Sir John Kirk, and the 
late Dr. Barnardo, have rather been moved to action at least to 
palliate evils which could not be altogether removed. In the Bio- 
graphy of the latter, which has recently appeared, Barnardo stands 
out as one of the chief phenomena in the philanthropic world of his 
day. He was a man of his time because he was a sufficiently keen 
observer of life to see at a glance what kind of work the times 
required to be done. Nothing could have been more opportune in 
the mid- sixties than his leaving Dublin to study medicine in London. 
With education, genius, and a full share of Irish enthusiasm, he at 
once became identified with that great East End world which he 
would leave better than he found it. The period was, indeed, one 
of great need, especially of enterprise on behalf of the thousands 
of unwashed, ragged, and illiterate children who seemed to be with- 
out friends and without hope. At that time there were Institutions, 
doing very necessary work, but which were then flagging because 
the enthusiasm, which had once seemed to sustain them, had de- 
clined. Although, for a time, he was captivated by other day- 
dreams, Barnardo grasped the situation, and came to see that he 
had found his life sphere. In his earlier days, we have explored 
the town in his company to find an eventide tour one 
of romantic revelations. He had an eye which was quick to detect 
the humorous side of young and neglected life, and also to recognise 
those social paradoxes which, while verging on the comic, may have 
saddest meaning behind them. He was so intensely earnest, that 
it might have seemed the one ambition of life was to benefit 
children by saving them from squalor and ignorance. Much of 
the information gained, and which led to action, was obtained from 
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those whom he thus sought to benefit. Do not all know it was Jim 
Jarvis, Barnardo’s first arab, who gave the information that in 
London homeless boys slept out—‘“’eaps on ’em; mor’n I could 
count ”—even in winter weather? And when, one one memorable 
night, Lord Shaftesbury was taken to Billingsgate to see this sight 
for himself, the Earl was so affected that he exclaimed, “ All Lon- 
don shall know of this!” It was inevitable that Barnardo’s work 
should grow until it became in itself a great mission; but he con- 
fessed that he was doing service of the Ragged School type, and 
the work was affiliated with the “ Union.” The biography of such 
a man certainly adds another chapter to what we already know of 
the romance of real life. 

The following extract from a speech given in 1893, and quoted 
from Mr. C. J. Montague’s “Sixty Years in Waifdom,” shows in 
what sense Barnardo was a consistent advocate of the claims of 
the Ragged School Union :— 


“It has been patronized, then ignored, then criticised, then 
tolerated, but now it is being imitated, and there are imitations 
in many ways, even in the Statute Books of the nation. There 
are to-day a thousand activities, a crowd of philanthropic 
agencies in active operation, but if you ask where they all 
come from, you will find it, not from the House of Lords, or 
the House of Commons, nor even from the palaces of wealth 
and fashion, but from the humble doors of some coach-house 
or stable, where began the ragged schools, which have grown 
and spread out in so marvellous a manner. I say, then, that 
in the consecrated thought of the Ragged School pioneers 
there is the whole potency and promise of helpfulness and 
blessing which are now leavening the world in which we live.” 


The life of Sir John Kirk, on whom the King bestowed the 
honour of knighthood by way of recognition of the way in which 
Ragged School work had been extended and developed, is well 
told by Mr. John Stuart. The present Director of the Ragged 
School Union has held his office for nearly thirty years; and dur- 
ing that period general operations have been extended or developed 
in a way which may have entered into Lord Shaftesbury’s day- 
dreams, but which the Earl probably never dared to hope would 
ever be realised. When the present Sir John Kirk accepted office, 
the tide of prosperity had gone down to a very low ebb; for the 
enthusiasm of the pioneer days seemed to have died out, while 
little or nothing had been done to adapt the work to changed con- 
ditions, which offered fresh opportunities for new branches of enter- 
prise. It might have been an all-round gain if the Parliament 
which passed the Education Acts had allowed the day Ragged 
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Schools to remain as feeders of schools provided by the State. As 
it was otherwise, those veteran leaders, who were always Conserva- 
tive in regard to this matter, may have begun to think that Govern- 
ment which at one time seemed to be actually averse to making 
any grant for education, was taking their work from them. At one 
time, Lord Shaftesbury said in effect that Parliament would be sure 
to look after its own schools; and his subordinates may have 
thought that the same power would hinder any mere voluntary 
teachers from looking after theirs. A crisis had arrived which 
brought new hardships, while difficulties of no common-place kind 
had to be overcome. The question practically was, “ Had Ragged 
Schools served their day, and become obsolete?” The situation 
was quite a new one, and was not altogether promising. 

It devolved on the present Sir John Kirk to deal effectively 
with this most trying situation. It soon became quite apparent 
that the work in hand had entered upon a new phase, although it 
was not until after Lord Shaftesbury’s death, in 1885, that certain 
new enterprises were undertaken, which to-day represent important 
branches of service. Until Sir John Kirk had the names of over 
seven thousand cripple children on his register, who suspected that 
such a discovery could ever have been made in London? Or who 
could have predicted the possibility of enlisting the services of a 
thousand voluntary visitors to minister to them? The benefit of 
industrial training, now extended to these afflicted subjects, may be 
expected to. become the means of discovering some amount of 
genius existing among them. Their holiday homes, both inland 
and at the seaside, and the fresh air fund, have, in their way, worked 
a revolution which means an all-round gain to the children, and 
more satisfaction to the public. Then, properly to realise what is 
now done in the way of clothing, as contrasted with the past, an 
interested person would have to pay a visit to Miss Archer’s depart- 
ment, at the “ Union’s ” headquarters at 32, Theobalds Road, W.C., 
a room forty feet long and twenty feet wide, and capable of receiv- 
ing ample stores. In his biography of Sir John Kirk, Mr. Stuart 
says that :-— 

“In the year 1906, 8,471 parcels were received, containing 

32,547 new garments, 41,351 worn garments, and 4,127 pairs of 

boots. In addition were purchased 10,425 pairs of boots, 2,986 

articles of clothing, and 3,812 yards of material. Each 

Christmas H.R.H. the Princess of Wales despatches a grant of 

clothing from the London Needlework Guild, and a package 

of toys. At Christmas time the room referred to overflows 
with toys and games, which are thoughtfully distributed. 

Through the summer Thursday is Flower Day, and scores of 

boxes and baskets arrive full of fresh flowers, which are 

speedily distributed.” 
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It is not possible to give details of the whole of an extensive 
and comprehensive work ; although some of the effects produced 
by the Holiday Homes are nothing short of marvellous. The 
annual monster “ day in the country,” has very properly been super- 
seded by something far better—a permanent Holiday house at 
Epping Forest, where 800 or more a day through the season, can 
be entertained. The cost for this, and for similar outings in great 
provincial towns, is supplied by Mr. Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund. 

It is also a hopeful sign that interest in this work is in some 
measure binding the old country and the colonies together in a 
bond of common sympathy. Through the agency of Mr. Downing 
Wallace, the “ Union” has now an auxiliary in South Africa. There 
is also a Sunbeam Society in South Australia, the youthful mem- 
bers of which annually send to London over £100 for Sir John 
Kirk to provide “a festive dinner,” as Mr. Stuart tells us— 

“for thousands of children, with a programme of merriment. 

The Agent-General for South Australia, and other colonists 

are usually present, and thus the bonds of union are cemented. 

Mr. J. H. Finlayson, one of the proprietors of the Adelaide 

Observer, resides in London, and with his family, is able to 

attend these gatherings. Mrs. Finlayson was a Vice-President 

of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and Miss Finlayson is a member of 
the Working Committee. It is interesting to note that one of 
the branches of the Sunbeam Society has been named the John 

Kirk Circle.” 

Mr. Finlayson founded the Sunbeam Society ; and through his 
newspapers, published in Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, 
he collects the Sunbeam funds, which are expended in a way which 
brings sunshine into the lives of poor children. When visiting 
Canada, Sir John Kirk succeeded in awakening similar interest in 
that great Dominion. Thus, the “ Union’s” comprehensive and 
many-sided cosmopolitan work needs only to be known to enlist 
sympathy and much-needed help in all parts of the wide world. 


G. HOLDEN PIKE. 

















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


We take the earliest opportunity of correcting—with an 
apology—an error in the notice of Dr. George Milligan’s work on 
“The Epistles to the Thessalonians,” published in our issue for 
April. There we inadvertently credited the author with several 
works which were written, not by him, but by his father, the late 
Prof. William Milligan, of Aberdeen. 


In “ The First Easter Dawn,”! which was published in time to 
be in the hands of the public just before the celebration of Easter, 
we have the Rationalist attitude towards the question of the reality 
of the resurrection of Jesus very fully and ably set forth. We can- 
not recall any English work which deserves to be placed on the 
level of this on the lines followed by the author. Several well- 
known writers have dealt largely with the mythical origin of the 
leading ideas and ceremonials connected with Easter; but, as far 
as we can at the moment recollect, no English author has hitherto 
made such a thorough and detailed special examination, from the 
Rationalist standpoint, of the New Testament records upon which 
the belief in the resurrection of Jesus is said to be based. There 
are multitudinous expositions from the orthodox and semi-orthodox 
standpoint, and only a few months ago we had to notice a scholarly 
but—to our minds—very inconclusive attempt by Dr. Swete to com- 
pile something like a continuous narrative out of the contradictory 
and fragmentary passages in the New Testament. Mr. Gorham 
divides his work into three parts—The Evidence of the Christian 
Scriptures ; the Examination of Christian Defences, in which part 
representative works by the late Bishop Westcott, by the late Prof. 
W. Milligan, by the Rev. Henry Latham, and by the Rev. Dr. John 
Kennedy, are passed in review; and Naturalistic Explanations, 
where we have chapters on Gnosticism and the Messianic Idea, on 
the Book of Enoch and the Uncanonical Gospels, and on later and 


1. ‘ The First Easter Dawn: An Enquiry into the Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus.” By Charles Turner Gorham. London: Watts & Co., 1908. 
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recent Christian Testimonies in support of the Vision Hypothesis. 
It is this “vision hypothesis ”—that is, “that the belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus arose in subjective impressions”—that Mr. 
Gorham takes as affording “the most probable and satisfactory 
solution of the problem.” His book we consider to be a most 
valuable contribution to one of the most important theological con- 
troversies of the age. No impartial student of the question can 
henceforth afford to ignore it, or can claim a right to be heard until 
he has made himself familiar with the facts and arguments to be 
found in it. We place the work, as to its value in contemporary 
critical literature, side by side with Vivian’s “ Churches and Modern 
Thought.” It is as remarkable for its combination of high tone 
with definiteness of conviction, as it is for its learning and fullness 
of detail. Surely, only those who are determined not to be con- 
vinced, or those who hold Jesus himself to be a myth, can lay the 
book down without being ready to endorse Matthew Arnold’s lines 
(quoted on the title page)— 


eer ee “Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


In “ Islam, a Challenge to Faith,”2 we have a strenuous appeal 
to the Christian world to engage in a vigorous missionary crusade 
against Islam. Islam is the only great missionary rival to Chris- 
tianity. It is absorbing the whole of Northern Africa, spreading 
rapidly through Central Africa, and even blotting out the work of 
Christian missions. It not only has possession of large tracts of 
Asia, but is permeating fresh tracts, and making converts where 
Christianity is comparatively powerless. In fact, in the Old World, 
it already dominates a total area almost, if not quite, as large as 
that dominated by all the other religions put together; and the 
more cultivated leaders are bringing to its aid all the resources of 
modern science and enlightenment, and a Pan-Islamic movement is 
rapidly cementing into one cosmopolitan corporation all the scat- 
tered sections of its adherents. Hence, the existence and character 
of modern Islam are a “ challenge to faith.” The book, of which 
all this is the theme, is a very interesting compilation, and might 
have been made much better than it is if the compiler had but 
possessed something like a true historical sense, and a faculty. of 
critical detachment. Perhaps it was too much to expect of an 


2. ‘Islam: A Challenge to Faith.”” Studies on the Mohammedan Religion and 
the Needs and Opportunities of the Mohammedam World from the Standpoint of 
Christian Missions, By Samuel,M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S., Secretary of Student Volunteer 
Movement, Missionary in Arabia. New York: Student Volunteer Movement for 
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enthusiastic propagandist that he should have been quite fair to 
his opponent. Certainly, the history of Islam, and the exposition 
of the character of Islam, which we find here, leave very much to be 
desired. The characterisation of Mohammed contains some of the 
old blunders which a true criticism has long since corrected. The 
author gives us an excellent bibliography, though some of the more 
recent and better writers are conspicuous by their absence ; but his 
attitude to his subject is indicated by the character of his remarks 
on the authors mentioned. Works by authors like Bosworth Smith, 
Ali Ameer, and T. W. Arnold, who are noted for critical acumen, 
are described as “ one-sided,” “ clever, but unhistorical,” and their 
“arguments often fallacious ”; while books by more or less violent 
anti-Islamists, such as St. Clair Tisdall, Sir William Muir, and 
authors writing from a missionary standpoint, are highly praised. 
Doubtless, the fanatical tone of the book will make it the more 
effective in drawing subscriptions from the ordinary class of reli- 
gionists; but we cannot help thinking that, had the author been 
fairer, and had painted his opponent less black than he has done, 
he would have lifted his cause to a higher plane, and given his 
book an influence among thoughtful men and women which it will 
now fail to obtain. We quite agree with him, that the spread of 
Islam, its modern missionary spirit, and the New Islam and Pan- 
Islam movements, are phenomena of vast religious and inter- 
national importance, and urgently claim the attention and study of 
both statesmen and philanthropists. It is because we agree with 
him upon this point, that we so deeply regret that he has not made 
a wiser use of his exceptional knowledge and abundant material. 
And we admit that the book, as it is, with its rich apparatus of 
maps, illustrations, tables, and statistics, will be a very useful addi- 
tion to the library of the serious student, who will know how to 
discount the author’s bias. Last month, we briefly noticed 
Caetani’s splendid “ Annali dell’ Islam.” We take this opportunity 
of correcting a slip by which we said that there were “nearly two 
hundred million ””—it should have been “ nearly one hundred mil- 
lion’—Moslems under British control. From Mr. Zwemer’s book 
we learn that Great Britain has under her rule or protection about 
18,000,000 million Moslems in Africa, and nearly 64,000,000 in 
India ; a total of more than 81,000,000, out of about 230,000,000 in 
the whole world. 


The translation of five hundred selected “Letters of Martin 
Luther” 3 will be welcomed by all English-speaking students of 
history, and particularly by those who have a special interest in 


3. “* The Letters of Martin Luther.” Selected and Translated. By Margaret A. 
Currie. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1908. 
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matters pertaining to the Reformation and the history of religion. 
The book fills what has hitherto been an empty place in our Luther 
literature, and will bring the man Luther closer to those students— 
and they are many—who have to content themselves with more or 
less compressed digests of the life of the Reformer and the story 
of his times. The collection is copious enough to illustrate all the 
phases of Luther’s experience, and to take the student into the 
private life of the hero of whom all the world was talking, just at 
the most critical moments of his career. The selection appears to 
have been made impartially, and in such a way as to reveal Luther 
not merely at his best, not merely in his heroic attitudes, but in 
all his attitudes, and without any attempt to hide his weaknesses 
or his mistakes. A perusal of these letters leaves the student, 
who may have already tried to form an impartial estimate of 
Luther’s character, with his opinion unchanged. The Luther of 
the letters is the Luther of history, a determinedly devout, strong- 
willed, roughly honest man, with exceptionally great points in his 
character, and perhaps exceptional—for such a great man— 
limitations. The book will at once take its place as a necessary 
supplement to the history of the Reformation, and to the general 
biographies of Luther. When a second edition is called for—as it 
unquestionably will be—it would be well to enlarge slightly the 
annotations, even if that necessitated leaving out some of the 
letters. The annotations now given are not sufficient to make 
some of the letters intelligible to any but those who are very fully 
acquainted with the details of Luther’s life and environment, and 
they thus make necessary frequent reference to other books. Here 
and there the careful reader finds cause to suspect that the trans- 
lation is not quite correct. In one case, where the translator 
appears to be puzzled, she interpolates a German word which be- 
trays her inaccuracy. During a scarcity of corn, Luther is made to 
say, “ Dietrich von Rochau had secured 21 Wispel (Medlar) for our 
church and the poor.” The translator was not aware that, though 
“ Wispel” is a rustic corruption of “ Mispel” (which means medlar, 
Latin Mespilus), the proper meaning of “ Wispel” is a measure of 
corn, equal to about 24 bushels. Thus, “21 Wispel” is 63 English 
quarters. The translator, moreover, does not appear to under- 
stand the difference between the bracket [ ] and the parenthesis 
(). Her own explanatory interpolations should have been 
bracketed, to distinguish them from the writer’s own parentheses. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“THE Dawn of the Constitution, or the Reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward IL,” by Sir James H. Ramsay, forms the third instalment 
of the author’s history, of which “The Foundations of England,” 
and “The Angevin Empire” have already appeared. The present 
volume is written upon similar lines, and upon original authorities, 
with all the minuteness of the German school. The work is in 
fact a mcnument of research and labour, and yet at the same time 
the narrative runs easily, and is written in an attractive style. Full 
of detail as the work is, it is, says the author, all too scanty. The 
whole life of the times lies, he maintains, in detail, without which 
it cannot be realised. The art of writing history on these lines 
is not easy. The writer may easily be overwhelmed by his 
accumulation of facts and the main clues may be lost to view. But 
Sir James never loses sight of the guiding features. Confused as 
the events appear, “The struggle between constitutional instinct 
and a demand for just rights on the one hand, and innate loyalty and 
regard for royal authority on the other” is continuously kept before 
the reader's mind. Sir James continues to pay special attention 
to military affairs, and the geography of campaigns. The advan- 
tage to be derived from personal inspection of the actual site of 
battles is especially noticeable. Where so much is admirable, it 
seems captious to criticise. But Sir James is not up-to-date in 
his legal history. Instead of examining the original authorities, 
as is his general custom, he has been content to accept the state- 
ments of legal historians without investigation or verification. For 
instance, he asserts that throughout the reign of Edward, the Court 
of Common Pleas was held at Westminster. This Court was in 
fact held several times at York, not only in Edward’s reign, but in 
those of Edward III. and Richard II. It was Bridgeman, in the 
reign of Charles II. who invented the theory that the Common 
Pleas could not be moved an inch from its place in Westminster 
Hall. Certus locus meant, not Westminster, but some certain 
place of which due notice should be given. 

“The Hunger Line,”? by Mr. Bart Kennedy, sets forth the 
case for the “White Slaves” of modern industry. Mr. Kennedy’s 
language is strong, not to say immoderate, but the situation is so 
horrible, that even immoderate phraseology is frequently quite in- 
adequate. Mr. Kennedy, hits the right nail on the head when he 


1. The Dawn of the Constitution, or the Reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. (a.p. 
1216-1307). By Sir James H. Ramsey, Bart., of Banff, with maps and illustrations, 
London : Swan, Sonnenschien & Co., Lim. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1908 


2. ‘*The Hunger Line.” By Bart Kennedy. London: T. Werner Laurie. 
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asserts that the Land Question lies at the root of all this evil. 
Blackmail is as nothing to Rentmail. But he gives us no solution 
He declines to be bound by any detailed scheme. He is content 
to show the evils in graphic and lurid pictures, and to point out 
the cause. This has been done over and over again. There are 
plenty of willing hands, if they only knew how. It is useless and 
worse than useless, to inveigh against Parliament. What else can 
be expected from a Parliament which only represents money and 
which is elected on a money basis? With real representation, 
something might be done. The most democratic country in the 
world, England is not yet a democracy. A people which elects 
the worst representative for what pecuniary advantages they can 
get out of him, deserve all they suffer. It is the aim of the Liberal 
Party to make Parliament truly representative of the people. In 
this they are consistently frustrated by the Tory Party, aided by the 
House of Lords. Mr. Kennedy has allowed his sympathy to run 
away with his judgment and sense of proportion. “It is not for 
Westminster” he says, “to settle the problem. The workers must 


settle it for themselves.” This means either revolution or 
constitutional reform. The French Revolution has, he asserts, 
done nothing for the workers. _If we are to have constitutional 


reform, and there is no other alternative, it can only be effected 
through Parliament, and the first step is electoral reform. 

England, says Mr. Kennedy, will be broken on the wheel be- 
cause of those infamous and horrible crimes committed on the 
defenceless workers. God will avenge them. For countless ages 
God has allowed the few to fatten on the many. We have long 
ceased to believe in a God of vengeance. An omnipotent God 
who calmly allows all this hideous suffering to continue for century 
after century, and then talks about vengeance, is not the God for 
us. The less Mr. Kennedy talks about such a God the better. It 
does not increase our respect for his intelligence, although he main- 
tains that journalists are more intelligent than Members of 
Parliament. 


“The Congo State: Its Origin, Rights and Duties: The 
Chargers and its Accusers,”* by M. A. Castelein, Professor of 
Natural Law, with a Prefatory Letter by Mr. Ch. Woeste, Leader 
of the Ministerial Party in Belgium, is a whole-hearted defence and 
apologia of King Leopold’s administration in that unhappy quarter 
of the globe. It is impossible in the space at our disposal to enter 
into the merits of the controversy which has been raging over this 
question. M. Castelein does not strengthen his case by talking of 





3. “The Congo State: Its Origin, Rights, and Duties: The Charges of its 
Accusers,” By A. Castelein, S.J. With a Prefatory Letter by Mr. Ch. Woeste: 
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the slanders now being uttered by a section of the Britfsh pusac, 
and by attributing them to jealousy and cupidity. Whether 
the allegations of atrocities and wrong-doings are true or false, as 
far as the British public is concerned, we are convinced it is actuated 
by no such motives. Atrocities no doubt have been committed, or 
as M. Castelein prefers to put it more euphemistically, abuses did 
exist under the earlier administration. Those he apparently con- 
dones on the ground of the great difficulties encountered in 
establishing the administration. It is difficult, of course for the 
arm-chair critic to appreciate the situation, but we are at any rate 
convinced of this, that if such an administration can only 
be established by the nameless cruelties practised as alleged, a 
government founded by such means is radically unsound, and the 
sooner it is ended the better. M. Castelein however contends that 
in those faults and abuses, there was nothing abnormal or even 
notably greater than those in the African possessions of Germany, 
England, or France. It will no doubt be alleged that M. Caste- 
lein’s defence consists of very special pleading indeed. This is 
to some extent true. On the question of sovereignty for instance, 
M. Castelein says it is justified by its effective capacity, and it ré- 
poses on the sufficient consent of the Congolese. Apart from the 
technical questions of jurisprudence, however, the book is powerful- 
ly written and as a defence it could scarcely be bettered. It 
is clear that there has been great exaggeration, not perhaps 
in “the methods of barbarism,” but in their number and frequency. 
Lord Montmorres will, we suppose, be accepted as an independent 
investigator,and he gave a glowing description of the administration 
under the Independent State. It was in the Concession districts 
that the atrocities were committed. We shall be curious to see 
what reply is forthcoming to M. Castelein’s defence. Whatever 
our preconceived opinions may be, a serious reply is demanded. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


No man—not even Theodor Mommsen himself—has yet ven- 
tured to write a general history of the Imperial period, and several 
generations may pass away before the ever-increasing mass of 
material provided by inscriptions, papyri, and coins, has been 
reduced to such order as to admit of so vast an undertaking. “The 
Roman Empire, B.C. 29—A.D. 476,"! by Mr. H. Stuart Jones, is 


1. ‘* English Society in the Eleventh Century.”” By Paul Vinogradoff, M.A., 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, &c., &c. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
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much more than a careful compilation from the monographs and 
monumental works of German scholars; it is a serious attempt to 
trace in outline “the story which no ancient historian knew how to 
tell, and which modern historians are only beginning to learn.” 
The author’s experience as director of the British School at Rome 
has enabled him to incorporate the results of the twenty-four years 
of unremitting research which have elapsed since Schiller’s 
“Geschichte der Rémischen Kaiserzeit” appeared. The work is 
well provided with genealogical and chronological tables, and also 
maps. The illustrations are both numerous and of an unusually 
excellent quality. 


The eleventh century witnessed in England the overthrow of 
the Anglo-Saxon system, the definite settlement of the Danes, and 
the beginnings of Norman rule. It marked a new and momentous 
period in the life of Europe, which was passing out of the stage of 
a federation of territorial communities that had replaced more 
ancient tribal arrangements, towards feudalism, which was an 
arrangement of society on local lines under the guidance of a landed 
aristocracy. The Royal Inquest of 1086, known as the Domesday 
Book, is the central record of this study, its short, barren abstracts 
being supplemented by stray notices as to legal customs and his- 
torical events. “English Society in the Eleventh Century,” by 
Professor Paul Vinogradoff, consists of two elaborate essays, en- 
titled respectively, “Government and Society,” and “Land and 
People,” the former of which is subdivided into Military Organisa- 
tion, Jurisdiction, and Taxation ; the latter into Land Tenure Rural 
Organisation, and Social Classes. Each of the main divisions is 
followed by a general survey, which forms a synthesis of the results 
obtained by a minute analysis of innumerable documents. The 
patient industry with which the learned author has dealt with so 
huge a mass of scattered information is simply amazing. Unfor- 
tunately, the limits of a short notice enable us only to point cut 
the salient features of this monumental work, which will appeal at 
once to all students of historical jurisprudence. 


“Ten centuries have nearly elapsed since, according to tradi- 
tion, the first known ancestor of the House of Stuart set his foot 
upon his native heath,” writes Mr. Samuel Cowan in the introduc- 
tion to “ The Royal House of Stuart from its Origin to the 
Accession of the House of Hanover.”® Hitherto very little has 
been known of the High Stewards of Scotland, who were the fore- 


2. ‘The Roman Empire,” B.c. 29—A.D. 476. By H, Stuart Jones. ‘The Story 
of the Nations.”” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

3. ‘The Royal House of Stuart from its Origin to the Accession of the House of 
Hanover.’’ 2 vols. By Samuel Cowan, J.P. London: Greening & Co. 
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bears of the Stuart Sovereigns, and notwithstanding the most care- 
ful research, Mr. Cowan is unable, from lack of authentic informa- 
tion, to create a consecutive narrative of them. He discusses very 
minutely the probabilities of the family being of Breton origin, or 
having sprung from the Thanes of Lochaber, and decides that the 
balance of evidence is certainly in favour of the latter. The first 
High Steward was Walter, who, in 1165, founded Paisley Abbey. 
He was also Chancellor of the Kingdom, and Steward of the King’s 
Household—an office distinct from that of High Steward, and 
applicable probably to the two first Stewards only. “There is 
nothing,” Mr. Cowan tells us, “recorded against the character of 
any of the Stewards; they all appear to be men capable of 
administering their high office, and having the confidence of the 
king and nation.” They were not only the advisers of the king, 
but also exercised the power and authority of a sovereign. There 
were seven High Stewards in all. The sixth was rewarded, 
especially for his prowess at Bannockburn, with the hand of 
Marjory, only daughter of Robert Bruce, and his son succeeded 
David II. under the title of Robert II. Mary Queen of Scots 
ascended the throne through the failure of legitimate male heirs of 
any of the sons of Robert II. Mr. Cowan here, as elsewhere, shows 
himself a staunch but sober defender of this cruelly maligned lady. 
The “ Casket Letters,” which formed the main indictment against 
her in that travesty of justice misnamed a “ Trial,” he dismisses as 
a forgery, on the following grounds. They are a French trans- 
lation from George Buchanan’s Latin, which was made from the 
Scots original forgery; (2) they are neither dated nor signed, and 
no originals were ever produced; (3) they are vulgar, coarse, and 
sensual, whereas her authentic writings are conspicuous for their 
purity and refinement. He regards the regencies as responsible 
for a large proportion of crime, lawlessness, and rebellion, and it 
must be borne in mind that all sovereigns between Robert III. and 
Charles I, viz., the six Jameses, were crowned when children. Mr. 
Cowan considers the Chevalier a most creditable member of his 
house, but characterises his fidelity to his faith as an obstinacy 
which would perhaps have debarred him from the throne even had 
he won at Sherrifmuir. The illustrations are both plentiful and 
excellent, and both the author and the publishers deserve warm 
congratulation on these two handsome and erudite volumes. 
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In “The Romance of a Queen,” Mr. Weatherby Chesney 
gives the life-history of Draga Mashin, the murdered consort of 
Milan’s ill-starred son. The Draga of fiction is, however, a vastly 
different personage to the Draga of fact, for, while admitting that 
she was ambitious and intriguing, the author is at pains to prove 
that his heroine maintained her self-respect throughout her career. 
If the reader be no stickler for history, there is no reason why he 
should not derive much enjoyment from reading this story, for the 
plot is ingenious and the style admirable. 

S. T. Coleridge was a poet first and a philosopher afterwards ; 
indeed, his search for a criterion of poetry involved a search for a 
criterion of life. His distinction between fancy and imagination is 
too well known to be dwelt on here, but his theory of the latter 
faculty, upon which his philosophy hinges, was primarily the vindi- 
cation of a particular attitude to life and reality. Intended as a 
preface to “Sibylline Leaves,” “ Biographia Literaria”*grew into 
a diterary biography; but failed in its threefold object of stating 
the author’s principles in politics, religion, and philosophy. Owing, 
however, to the languid interest taken by Englishmen in esthetic, 
together with the prejudices against Coleridge’s speculative writ- 
ings, no edition of it has appeared since 1847. As the exhaustive 
notes contributed to the 2nd edition by Coleridge’s daughter and 
son-in-law no longer met the advance of scholarship, Mr. J. Shaw- 
cross has republished the first edition with a learned introduction 
and a large body of notes. It would be difficult to overpraise the 
manner in which Mr. J. Shawcross has achieved a task which called 
for the exercise of no little erudition and patience. Such an edition 
of “ Biographia Literaria” as that before us may, for many years 
to come, be regarded as definitive. 


The story of “The Two Lady Lascelles,” by Mrs. Sarah 
Tytler, takes us back to the stirring times of Nelson. A naval 
officer of ancient lineage but impoverished fortune, marries a penni- 
less emigrée, and thereby widens the breach between himself and 
his worldly-minded mother, a lady with a lurid past, who pursues 
her daughter-in-law with incessant and absolutely unscrupulous 
hostility. Babette’s quiet fortitude in the face of persecution must 
command the admiration of every reader. Mrs. Sarah Tytler 
writes as one familiar with the period she describes. Good as the 


1. “The Romance of a Queen.”” By Weatherby Chesney, London: Chatto 
& Windus. . 

2. ‘* Biographia Literaria.” By S. T. Coleridge. Edited with his ‘‘ Aésthetic 
Essays’? by J. Shawcross. Two vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

3. ‘The Two Lady Lascelles.” By Sarah Tytler. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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story is, it would have been better had it ended with the rout of 
the dowager and the return of Sir Gilbert, instead of carrying it on 
to the rescue of the latter’s daughter from the fast set into which 
her wicked old grandmother had thrown her. This introduces an 
anti-climax. 

“My Friend the Barrister ”* is avowedly a novel with a pur- 
pose, which is “to point out some of the ugly pitfalls of the 
Administration, and to depict the prejudice and distrust which, un- 
fortunately, exist in the minds of not a few Anglo-Indians against 
the people of India” Its author, Mr. K. E. Chamat, has a weak- 
ness for descriptive names, possibly inspired by a study of Bunyan’s 
masterpiece. Hence, we have Sir Grasping Grabber, K.C.I.E., Mr. 
Commissioner Numskull Firebrand, Letitia Catchman, etc. The 
hero is a Parsee graduate of Bombay University, named Rustim, 
who comes to England for the purpose of becoming a barrister. 
He falls in love, at sight, with a pretty girl at Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle, becomes formally engaged to her, and then returns to India 
to practise in the High Court. A compatriot and political adver- 
sary. not only forges a letter which breaks off poor Rustim’s cngage- 
ment, but also hinders him from making a living at the Indian Bar. 
It is a tale with a sad—to us it seems an unnecessarily sad—ending. 
English folk, even if they accept, with reservations, Mr. Chamat’s 
lurid picture of official ineptitude, will find much to interest them in 
“My Friend the Barrister,” in spite of its loose construction and 
florid style. 


Mr. Fergus Hume has written at least half a score of novels 
since the far-off days when “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” 
excited attention from the novelty of its plot. “The Sealed 
Letter”® might be described as an extravaganza with a highly- 
complicated plot. A young fellow, whilst holiday-making in Devon- 
shire, fishes up a phonograph record, which leads him to the rescue 
of an imprisoned damsel who is, moreover, an heiress. For villains 
there are a negro innkeeper and a Major whom no American would 
describe as “a white man,” besides a half-crazy Italian woman who 
is his obedient tool. With this precious trio in the country, and a 
clever accomplice in London, the course of true love was bound to 
run anything but smooth. Lovers of frankly sensational literature 
are sure to like this story, which is constructed with Mr. Hume’s 
wonted skill. 


Alexander the Great is said to have sighed for other worlds to 
conquer, and certain modern novelists, presumably, in the belief 
that this earth of ours is, for the purposes of fiction, played out, let 


4. ‘My Friend the Barrister.” By K. E. Chamat. Bombay; Ardeshir & Co. 
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their imaginations soar boldly into space, in order to conjure up 
the conditions of life in another planet. In England du Maurier 
was, we think, the first to point the way, by “ The Martians,” which 
“ Angelin,” we are told, is the form that “ Angus,” which is good 
Scots, assumes in the “ Venite” language, ie., that spoken by the 
Mr. A. E. Hallen has pursued in “ Angelin: A Venite King.” ® 
inhabitants of Venus. But it is hardly worth while criticising such 
extremely disputable etymologies. The hero of this amazing story is 
an Egyptologist who has discovered how to release his soul from his 
body without the intervention of death. He forthwith utilises this 
knowledge for the purpose of union with his dead love, whose loss 
he had for years deplored. The story may fail to convince, but no 
one can deny its claims to a certain perverse ingenuity. 

“The Trance,”? by Miss (?) Rachel Swete Macnamara, relates 
how Felicity Chandos—a gifted woman and fair to look on, whose 
youth had been spent amid idyllic surroundings—devoted, without 
repining, twenty years of her life to comforting the cousin who had 
ignored her love, and drifted into marriage with a soulless beauty. 
The author has done her best, but failed, to enlist our sympathies 
for this cousin who extorted, with unconscious selfishness, the 
promise from Felicity that she would not desert him whilst his wife 
lay in a trance of uncertain duration. Felix Mar, “ The Raggedy 
Man,” whose hopeless, tender devotions to Felicity seems destined 
to go unrewarded to the end, is the real hero of this beautiful story. 

“Man has been set down in the Universe by an all-seeing 
Providence for the essential purpose of making love to woman . . . 
from the time when he was a Pithecanthropus Alalus (holding on 
the bough of a Miocene tree, down to the present age of motor- 
cars and aeroplanes. . . It necessarily follows that woman has been 
placed upon earth primarily for the purpose of attracting the love 
of man.” Such is the highly disputable thesis which Mr. Harold 
E. Gorst maintains with much ingenuity and rhetoric in “ The 
Philosophy of Making Love.”* Flirtation he would raise “ above 
the rank of a mere refuge of the brainless in social intercourse ” to 
an intellectual process with the intention of cultivating a mutual 
sympathy, and ascertaining how far two persons of the opposite sex 
may be suited to each other. In “ Behind the Palms,” he illustrates 
how a couple, who had, ten minutes previously, been utter strangers, 
discovered that they were affinities. Mr. Gorst’s chapter on the 
“(Crisis of the Honeymoon,” deserves to be studied by all candi- 
dates for matrimony, although it contains nothing which may not 


6, ‘‘Angelin: A Venite King.’”’ By A, E, Hallen, London: Digby, Long & Co, 

7. “The Trance,” By Rachel Swete Macnamara. London. William Black- 
wood & Sons, 

8. ‘The Philosophy of Making Love.’”” By Harold E. Gorst. London : 
Cassell & Co. 
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be found in Balzac’s half-forgotten treatise. The author may be 
congratulated on having produced a clever, instructive, and withal 
an amusing book. The world has been content too long to regard 
marriage from a too exclusively theological or civilian point of view: 
in civilised communities it possesses a right to be counted among 
the Fine Arts. 

In the autumn of 1905 there appeared a story entitled 
“ Renunciation,” which, for originality of theme and daintiness of 
style, deserved, in the opinion of the critics, to rank among the 
ten or twelve best novels of the year. Mrs. Dorothy Summers 
followed up her first book by “ A Man’s Love,” which, in addition 
to possessing the high qualities of its predecessor, showed a distinct 
advance in technique. This gifted writer has chosen for the sub- 
ject of “ The Plains of Alu ”%a weird superstition of ancient Egypt 
that the dead are debarred from bliss whilst their bodies remain 
mutilated and their kas unbroken. Hazel St. Carr is, in the hours 
of daylight, a happy, healthy child, not averse from getting into 
mischief with her brother “ Bumps,” but, with the shadows of even- 
ing, she becomes a prey to strange terrors, and at times clairvoy- 
ante. In the troubles that ensued on the arrival of a mummy’s 
head at her parents’ home in Ireland, this morbid faculty develops. 
Years pass away; the Backfisch has grown into a lovely woman, 
and, piqued at the rumour concerning the officer she had loved as 
long as she could remember, drifts into a loveless engagement with 
another. Then comes a series of the weirdest happenings, under 
the strain of which her health suffers. Peace of mind being denied 
her until the sacrilege is expiated, and the severed head restored to 
its parent trunk, a voyage to Egypt is undertaken. As it would 
be unfair to reveal more of the plot, we will conclude by recom- 
mending our readers to procure a copy of “The Plains of Alu.” 
Mrs. Dorothy Summers has, in her latest story, handled a difficult 
subject with competent knowledge and unusual skill. It is a 
pleasure to congratulate her on this achievement. 

In “The Aspects of George Meredith,” we have a note- 
worthy addition to the already considerable Meredith literature, 
which has for some time overflowed the boundary of the magazine 
essay, and assumed the book form. Perhaps some of this litera- 
ture is as much the expression of the writer’s longing to be heard 
as of his wish to elucidate the work of his hero. But even this 
may be forgiven, if the writer has something of his own worth 
saying ; and in that case, Meredith is still honoured by being the 
occasion of calling forth that something. The reader of Mr. Curle’s. 


9. ‘The Plains of Alu’? By Dorothy Summers. London: Everett & Co. 
Io. ‘Aspects of George Meredith.”” By Richard H P. Curle. With portrait 
after painting by G. F. Watts. London: Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1908. 
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work may sometimes wish that the writer contented himself with 
fewer words; and that his thoughts were not—like some of 
Meredith’s own—frequently elusive. But the reader cannot help 
persevering to the end, and on the whole finds his reward in doing 
so. The book, as Mr. Curle tells us, is less a criticism than an 
exegesis; and being such, it deals chiefly with Meredith’s excel- 
lences, the few faults which the writer has to find being left for 
brief notice in the last chapter. There are fifteen chapters, dealing 
successively with Meredith’s personality, explained by atmosphere 
and style; his philosophy of nature; his lyrical view of nature ; 
his philosophic conception of social problems; his insight into 
character; his treatment of tragedy, death, love; and of egoism 
and sentimentalism, and their relation ; his conception of the comic 
spirit ; his sense of humour; Meredith as aphorist and metaphorist ; 
and his eloquence. The book will be read with much interest by 
graduates in the works of Meredith; and it will serve as an excel- 
lent and suggestive introduction to Meredith for those to whom he 
is as yet little more than a name. 

Mr. F. M. Crawford is, we believe the only English novelist 
who has written a series of stories, all more or less independent of 
each other, yet dealing with the fortunes of a particular family, as, 
for instance, that of the Saracinescas. This plan was pursued with 
brilliant success by Emile Zola in the Rougon-Macquart series, but 
with an entirely different method. Naturalism, in the restricted 
sense of the term, finds no exponent in Mr. Crawford. “Prima- 
donna” ™ is the sequel to “Soprano,” and in the latter Margaret 
Donne is presented as having become a world-famous singer. Fame 
however, cannot satisfy all the cravings of a woman’s heart. Mar- 
garet’s complicated love-affairs form the subject of Mr. Crawford’s 
latest story, which is a veritable masterpiece of delicate insight into 
woman’s moods and emotions. With each succeeding novel, his 
style exhibits new charms, his characterisation more subtle stil. 
The “ Prima-donna” cannot fail to maintain its author’s reputation 
as a story-teller of the very first rank. 





ART. 


The new volume in the Spanish series published at the Bodley 
Head is devoted to “Goya: An Account of His Life and Works,” 
by the editor of the series, Albert F. Calvert, with 612 reproduc- 
tions from his pictures, etchings, and lithographs. This certainly 


11, The Primadonna, By F. M, Crawford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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is good measure for a three-and-six book. The 119 pages of text 
are what might be expected from the previous works of the author 
in Spanish art-history ; the life of Goya, as well as his unique art, 
is worth knowing. He is the “ painter who for more than half a 
century might have been described, with more aptness than that 
with which the words were applied to Zurbaran, as ‘ All Spain.” 
And the half century was precisely that revolutionary period, whose 
echoes we hear in our own delightful classic—George Borrow. 

In the 74 pages given by Mr. Calvert to an exceedngly con- 
scientious catalogue of the works of Goya, with their description 
and present habitat, there are 300 entries under Portraits; 22 
historical, and 165 various subjects (Fantasy, Real Life, and the 
Genre so peculiar to Goya) ; 23 paintings from the dispersed collec- 
tion at the Alameda of Osuna, with the numerous sets of drawings ; 
8 decorative paintings ; 62 religious subjects; 46 tapestry cartoons, 
83 caprices (engravings); 82 disasters of war (prints); 41 bull- 
fights; and 18 plates of proverbs, plus a few incidentals. Was 
ever such a country illustrated by such a painter—‘“the greatest 
artist Spain has produced since the death of Velasquez!” The 
plates of the 612 reproductions, which constitute a veritable reper- 
tory of Goya’s works, are bound up together at the end of the 
volume, as in the others of the series; and there is a complete 
reference table of them. Besides the art pleasure, curiosity about 
historic personages, and amusement at a life at once so real and so 
remote, will attract the English reader. 





DRAMA. 


It is a little difficult to decide under what head to place Thomas 
Hardy’s “ Dynasts.”1 It is a drama, but not presentable on the 
stage. It is history, but given in a dramatic form. And the atmo- 
sphere of helpless subjection to the rule of “the Great Fore- 
sightless,” in which everything takes place, would justify us in 
putting the book under the head of “ philosophy.” As, however, 
we can offer only a notice, and not a detailed criticism, we choose 
the head of “drama.” And as a drama, conditioned by the author’s 
claim that it shall be staged, not on the boards of a theatre, but in 
the reader’s imagination, we do not hesitate to describe it as a very 
powerful production. By staging it in the imagination, we can 
include in the presentation, not only the explanatory prose and 
the stage directions, but also the weird and impressive 
phantom intelligences who serve somewhat the same _pur- 


1. ‘The Dynasts: A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars,” In Three Parts. By 
Thomas Hardy. Part Third. London: Macmillan & Co.. Ltd. 1908. 
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pose as the old Greek chorus. This third part, in 
which the drama is concluded, contains the tremendous 
events beginning with the Moscow fiasco and ending in 
the Waterloo catastrophe. As drama, the action is intense; as 
history, the story is made to live. The reader is not simply looking 
on, he feels that he is in the fray. Of course, it is true of this as it 
is of Carlyle’s “ French Republic,” that to be understood the reading 
of it must be preceded by a study of the history upon which it is 
based. Given that study, the reader is carried on irresistibly, and 
ceases to criticise or to think of the author—he is lost in the reality 
of the events. Then, as to the phantom intelligences—they simply 
give voice to the questionings that cannot fail to stir the mind of 
the thoughtful student, the questionings that will be heard, that 
have never yet been answered, and that can be made tolerable 
only by ultimately hoping that at last—as the closing lines suggest, 


~eTree the rages 

Of the ages, 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till it fashion all things fair!” 


Much as Hardy has given us, for which we have been thankful, we 
are prepared to treasure his “ Dynasts.” as one of his best services 
to our literature. It is a work which deserves to be regarded as 
the necessary accompaniment of the study of the history of the 
period he illustrates. There has been an impression abroad that 
we are to regard this work as a kind of swan-song of Hardy’s pen: 
but surely it is not. We dare to hope that now he has relieved his 
mind of what has been a serious project of many years, he will 
discover mental elasticity enough to add at least another to his list 
of fictions. We so seldom have Hardys amongst us that we are 
greedy to get what we can from them. 
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